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‘Candida rosa nata in dure spine !'—Petrarch. 


Tue death of Marco Sciarra, a famous brigand of the 
\bruzze Mountains, about the commencement of the seven- 
eenth century, and the immediate dispersion of his followers, 
eft the districts which had long suffered from their ravages, 
ina state of temporary tranquility. The number of travel- 
ers, however, frequently of high rank and great wealth, added 
0 the difficulty of the mountain passes, and the places of 
ecure retreat, which their caverns or ancient ruins afforded 
0 robbers, formed temptations to engage in the profession, 
which all the rigors of law, or the active presence of royal 


‘roops, were found inadequate to counterbalance. A few 
years after the event above mentioned, when the wild borders 


! the Molize were again become the scene of lawless depre- 
‘ations, a party of travelers had rested, through the night, at 
‘“wn, afew leagues east of the mountains, where a garrison 
Was ¥ationed for the protection of the neighboring country, 
id a8 Oeeasional escorts to passengers over the most danger- 
“ss parts Of the road. 

It was a breezy, autumn morning, as the first sunbeams 
“eamed on the misty heights of the Apennines, that the 
mily of the Marchese di Savelli, under the safeguard of a 
“ore of mounted soldiers, resumed their journey towards the 
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capital. After the bustle of starting had subsided, conversa. 
tion by degrees was discontinued, and in a short time, the 
tramping of hoofs and jingle of side arms, were the only 
sounds that broke the stillness of the valley through which 
the course of the cavalcade was directed. ‘The men of arms 
seemed dozing on their well-broken horses, but the rest were 
musing, perhaps not without alarm, on the tales which the 
gossips of the village had on the previous evening officiously 
communicated, for their rumjnation on the way, and asa fore. 
taste of accidents, which ere night, might befall themselves, 
The instructions to the officer commanding the escort, were 
to continue on the route to the plain, west of the mountains, 
where an attack from banditti was never made by daylight, 
and indeed, where the comparative openness of the country 
would prevent surprise. As the day wore on, the party 
approachedthe base of the acclivity, and after refreshing ata 
small town, of no better character for the honesty of its 
inhabitants, than the appearance of its houses, were again 
mounted and on their way. ‘The objects in view, during the 
ascent, dispelled in some measure the gloom which at starting 
hung over every one, and the sight of an individual ahead. 
but too far off to be fully distinguished, was a cause of some 
surmise, and a breach of the long silence. 
‘Celia,’ said the Marchese di Savelli, addressing his daugh- 
ter, ‘canst thou discern the person of the traveler before us’ 
At this question, the lady raised her veil, discovering a 
countenance slightly tinted by the heats of seventeen sum- 
mers. The lustre of life’s springtime beamed in her ful. 
dark eye, and its roses bloomed on her cheek, while her fore- 
head seemed pearly white in contrast with the braids of ebon 
hair which encircled it. Reared among the most polished o! 
Neapolitan nobility, in addition to the charms of a face, cast 
in the finest mould which characterizes the voluptuous south. 
there were in her figure and motions, the perfect grace ant 
ease of courtly breeding. After looking a moment at the 
individual before them, she replied to her father, in a tone © 
happy security, ‘he is not one to be feared, if I may judg 
from his solitary journeying, and the tardiness of his pac’ 
Father Nicolo, what sayest thou? she continued, turning “’ 
a venerable priest who rode on her left. 
‘Truly all the distance is blank to my dim v 
the road begins to be steep and rugged; it may be we 
watch every step against a fall.’ ; 
‘He has the air of a peasant,’ said a boy who had advance’ 
before the group, and whose beautiful features, slender form. 
and gay livery, betokened a page not unworthy a royal patro®. 
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- Two female attendants of the young lady, witha few ser- 
e yvants who completed the party, had their own conjectures on 
y the same theme; but doubt was at length ended, by overtak- 
h ing the object of their curiosity. The stranger had turned 
1S and waited; and when within afew steps of the guard, saluted 
re them with a benedicite and reverently crossed himself. His 
le garb was that of a mendicant friar of St. Francis; but he 
ly bestrode a mule whose keeping did credit to his master’s beg- 
e- sing abilities. * Thy coming, signor,’ said he to the leader, ‘is 
Se fortunate for me, who have not spoken a word since dawn, 
re and the sun is now near the zenith. I should except the 
IS, ‘itany of our blessed saint, which I have said, me thinks some 
it, dozen times.’ 
ry ‘What is thy name?’ said the trooper, harshly. 
ly ‘One well known to the generous subjects of his majesty, 
ta who obtain forgiveness of their sins in the alms they give to 
Its asinner,’ he replied, striking his breast meekly. ‘1 am called, 
un sinor, Fra Giobbe.’ 
hre ‘Well, show the patience of your namesake, by keeping 
ne silence.’ 
ad. ‘Ay, signor, if it so please thee: save I must say matins; 
me which, Madre de Dio, forgive me, 1 had almost forgotten,’ 
auswered the friar, changing a singular leer of his counte- 
gh- nance to a devotional expression, as he again crossed himself 
Is! and began to mutter the omitted prayers. His mule, from 
ge overleeding or in obedience to the rein, did not long keep 
4 with the foremost; and Fra Giobbe, who little relished the 
ull manners of the crusty soldier, was soon along side of the 
ore- principal personage. ‘Art thou familiar with this pass?’ 
bon asked the marquis, after the itinerant had introduced himself. 
dol ‘Not from observation, vossignoria; but I have heard much 
cas of it,and especially of the brigands who have their lurking 
’ pectany g a 
uth. places among these forests. A poor friar, however, who has 
“a uothing to lose, may well travel here without fear of molesta- 
™ ‘ion from Don Gabriele il dotto, or his followers.’ 
1€ . ‘Il dotto!’ said father Nicolo, * why that title? 
ude Your reverence, I am told,Gabriele, the chief of the banditti 
ofl “0 range in this neighborhood, is so called by them. What 
é ‘reve may have to deserve the surname, I know not; but 
seer: a he though few, have become terrible under his com- 
Hl t0 int a tas said, they regard him with superstitious awe, and 
‘Here are hints that he bears a charmed life, on no very envi- 
nced ao as I imagine. Heaven protect us from such 
ioe, oon te eed _ The franciscan thrice crossed himself as 
tro. “ejaculated this invocation. ‘Amen,’ said the priest, ina 


your y . 
“ce tremulous from age, rather than apprehension. 
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There was a striking difference in the two last speakers: 
their profession ostensibly identical, but their mode of life 
entirely dissimilar, Over the placid forehead of the latter, 
furrowed by the share of time, a few hairs of silvery white- 
ness were thinly scattered. Meekness, with the steady 
thoughtfulness of one, whose days had been devoted to books, 
and nights to meditation, sat in his eye, while his venerable 
mien commanded the beholder’s respect. In the household 
of the Marchese di Savelli, as tutor to his son and chaplain to 
the family, he was spending the declining years of a good 
career. ‘The features of the friar were well defined, if not 
handsome. His brow was heavy, overshadowing a small 
eye, black and piercing; which, with a flexile lip, gave vari- 
ously strong expressions to his countenance, weatherbeaten 
apparently by the changes of more than forty years. A loose 
gown of the franciscan order, girded simply by a rope, envel- 
oped his person, admitting a judgment of his stature only, 
which might exceed the standard of manly proportion. In 
the manner of one accustomed to scrutinize strangers, for the 
purpose of appealing effectually to their generosity, Fra 
Giobbe, careful not to bring his preliminary examination 
under the notice of those whom he accompanied, continued 
to talk in a rambling strain, but generally concluded his sen- 
tences with some pious exclamation. To the marquis he was 
particularly communicative, and found him an easy listener. 
The words of the friar, harping upon the precautions neces- 
sary against a surprise from the brigands, with some stories 
he repeated of the murders they often committed in cold 
blood, threw a cloud over the face of the nobleman, which 
even at rest, betrayed darkling thought and settled anxiety. 

As they proceeded, the road, becoming narrow and precip- 
itous, bordered abruptly by lofty rocks, and overshadowed by 
trees which crowned their summits, was in every respect 
adapted for an ambuscade, and the travelers, feeling the dan- 
ger, concentrated as much as possible and moved quietly on. 
The soldiers examined the locks of their carbines, and carried 
them ready for instant use, if necessary, while the officer, 4 
stern, robust young man, rode fearlessly ahead, watching *" 
any sign of the presence of banditti. From the charge ol 
places which the nature of the path had caused in te od 
pany, the franciscan and the lady Celia were riding side ‘! 
side. She had unveiled, and however unclerical it might a 
in her holy companion, the loveliness of her ee 
seemed to attract his especial notice. After a brief, thoug: 
earnest gaze, some idea of impropriety struck the friar, a 
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withdrawing his eyes, he invoked his patron, and jogged on 


without speaking. — 
Although the brigands of the country, comprised in the 


papal states and the kingdom of Naples, were sometimes 
quilty of murders committed with savage ferocity; yet, they 
were careful to discover the condition of travelers passing 
near their haunts, and if found able to pay a heavy ransom, 
would do their persons no further violence than detention 
until the demand was satisfied. [For this reason. there was 
more composure among even the females of the company, 
then probably in the perilous vicinity of robbers, than one 
would imagine, unacquainted with their professional etiquette. 
Besides, in this instance, the guard might be efficient against 
equal or superior numbers, and this belief also inspired a 
slight confidence of security, which, as it soon appeared, was 
not unfounded. Asan angle of the path brought them abreast 
of a rock thickly covered with underwood, a low whistle, 
and the exclamation ¢ Il dotto, were distinctly heard. 

‘Make ready,’ cried the officer; and instantly twenty car- 
nines were raised. ‘The servants were alert, and the marquis 
holdmg a pistol in each hand, moved in front of his daughter. 
All became as still as midnight: 1t was impossible to deter- 
nine,so sudden had been the alarm, from which point the 
voice proceeded, and the pause was one of intense anxiety. 
‘Let them come on,’ said the page, *’twill only be the trouble 
ious of binding a few rogues.’ 

‘God be praised,’ at last, exclaimed Fra Giobbe, ‘II dotto 
Gabriele, it seems, will not attack so many resolute men, and 
isk the lives of those whose ransoms may be rich, if captured 
unhurt.’ 

‘Silence,’ said the officer; ‘shall we proceed, signor Mar- 
chese ?” 

‘At your discretion’—and they were again in motion, 
descending the western side of the mountain, with the open 
country in prospect. 

‘Giulio, said the lady, when her agitation had subsided, ¢1 
‘as greatly terrified, but thou didst betray no fear!’ 

The page colored as he answered, * My lady would not have 
observed a matter of so little merit, had my blood been noble: 
Doth courage belong to youth of high descent alone?’ 

‘Too sensitive, Giulio!’ she replied, in a soothing tone. 

‘Nay, thy pardon; what is dearer to a man—do not smile, 
my lady, in a few years I shall be—what is dearer to a man 
than his reputation for courage?” 

‘His reputation for honor and moral worth, interrupted 
the marquis, as he overheard the remark. 
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‘At what price may your excellency value an unsullied 
name?’ asked the friar, significantly. 

‘It has no price: wealth, rank, ancestral glory, learning, all 
things else together weigh nought im the scale against it.’ 

‘But.’ continued the franciscan, ‘if the flower be ever so 
blooming, and the stem so decayed and frail, that a breath 
may break it(— 

‘That is, said the marquis, ‘if the base, the unworthy, 
flourish in the world’s fair opinion, liable at any moment to be 
withered if the truth were told.’ 

‘Are they, signor Marchese, happier than those whose loss 
of virtue has been attended with loss of character also? 

‘To what extent that may be true, I shall not discuss.’ 

‘How deep should be our gratitude, who suffer neither from 
ill report nor the consciousness of deserving it! the friar 
remarked, with a significant glance. 

‘Enough of philosophy, said the nobleman, impatiently. 
‘Our progress is more rapid now, father Nicolo; how bearest 
thou the fatigue?’ 

‘ Passing well, save my nerves suffered from the late alarm.’ 

‘O, exclaimed the page, *that I could live in the midst of 
alarms: glory lights not on the passive spirit! 

‘Thou wert always extravagant,’ said Celia, * but whet has 
set this romance afloat in thy bra? 

‘Romance! Doth my lady think it romance, that her 
brother is earning a scholar’s fame, or that her betrothed 1s 
already enrolled on the list of his country’s heroes? 

A blush of maiden pride, which followed this question, was 
its best answer; and the youth, with the familiarity which 
association from infancy had created, continued with increas- 
ing animation: under Padre Nicolo’s good care, have | studied 
fornought? Poetry, nature’s language, thrilling the soul with 
its truth and melody, has been laid open to me; and who can 
follow the divine bards of Italy through their lays of love 
and war, nor feel that for one whom the heart adores, and for 
the land that gave us birth, danger is happiness, and to brave 
and overcome it, honor!’ 

‘My son,’ said the priest, ‘I have not instructed thee for 
this end only; thou art young now, but as thy years INCTeASes 
learn that the honor most to be coveted, is that which dwells 
within the breast, not that abiding with the fickle world.’ 

‘Most true—most sadly true,’ said the marquis. 

The place of intended separation, at the foot of the mou 
tain, was reached while the sun was still several hours high, 
and the party prepared to divide; the soldiers to remain there 
till the tollowmg morning, and the marquis and his family. 
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after briefly resting, to proceed to a village two leagues farther 
on the plain. Fra Giobbe expressed his willingness to bestow 
his sacred company on them, but considering his mule had 
done sufficient service for the day, bade them farewell, with 
many benedictions and hopes to see them soon again. 

How did the heart of the beauteous heiress of Savelli, 
lightened of every apprehension, spring forward in gladness, at 
the thought that another day would bring in view Naples, her 
native city, the scene of her childhood, the seat of her hopes: 
and he, the gallant youth, whose grace, whose valor and sig- 
nal service to the state, made him the envied of many, the 
observed of all; he whose love was idolatry, and on whom 
her affections reposed in all the fervor and confidence of a 
first attachment—he would be there to welcome and to make 
her blest! * Dear Giulio,’ she exclaimed, in the exuberance of 
her delight, to-morrow evening we shall be at home! 

‘Yes, my lady,’ said the page, ‘we shall be at home—thy 
home; but where is mine, for whom no kindred pulses beat? 
Would | were ignorant! A little learning above my sphere, 
kindly imparted by father Nicolo, has only brought reflection, 
and with it, unhappiness.’ 

‘This, Giulio,’ said the gentle girl, looking into the beaming 
eyes of the boy, while a blush mantled over his countenance, 
‘this is reflection above thy years; remember’-— 

‘Avove my years! how shouldst thou tell that, my lady, 
who art my senior, by scarcely one?” 

‘It matters not; my advice might serve thee.’ 

‘Truly, thine if that of any one on earth! what shall I do 
to be happy” 

‘What thou wilt, Giulio: we know thee well, and would 
gladly listen to any proposition for thy future life.’ 

‘Listen! yes, doubtless thou wouldst listen,’ answered the 
page, with emphasis; ‘but is the ear alone to be gained? Is 
there not the heart’-—he hesitated; and while Celia regarded 
him,a thought of what might be passing in his mind, flashed 
with painful certainty. His beauty, and the tone of his sen- 
tments, rare in one so nearly a child, and the more remarka- 
ble, the few advantages of his station considered, with the 
feeling which she conceived had the mastery of his better 
judgment, excited such sympathy, that she feared to yield to 
its impulse, by a remark, lest his unfortunate passion should 
be the more awakened. On the other hand, Giulio appeared 
conscious of his indiscretion, and was silent. 

Over the mild heavens, in whose visible expanse not a 
vapor floated, were fast closing the violet curtains of evening, 
fringed in the horizon, with the golden beams of the departed 
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sun. A river winding along the base of the mountains, to 
which the road pursued by the travelers was parallel, moved 
in its noiseless current, as if wearied of its headlong course, 
from the elevated cliff whence it sprang, and mirrored on one 
bank the ardent sky, and on the other, the overhanging fores; 
in redoubled beauty. As far as the eye could reach, all was 
motionless, except, ever and anon, some solitary bird flitting 
with anxious wing to its nightly perch. Silence reigned over 
the valley; that perfect silence, of nature in her lovelines: 
and majesty, which thrills every pulse and breathes upon the 
soul a tranquil rapture, beyond the power of the gay and 
clamorous world. All were sensible of the entrancement of 
the scene, but chiefly those in whom other circumstances had 
awakened emotions not inharmonious with its influence. The 
language of the page had for a time sensibly affected the lad; 
Celia, but deeming the cause necessarily evanescent, she 
gave full scope to the controllmg charms of the hour, and 
directing his attention to the objects around, carried his 
thoughts into the same pleasing channel with her own, 

‘How bright,’ said Giulio, continuing the reflections which: 
the kind maiden had begun, ‘1s the vista opened by our path. 
through yonder cluster of trees! See the first star of eve- 
ning twinkling through its centre; light beyond obscurity, like 
hope shining through the dimness of the future.’ The boy’s 
rhapsodies were interrupted by the marquis.’ 

‘We must quicken our pace,’ said he, ‘a league is yet 
before us,’ and with the word, they moved briskly forward, 
till they reached the wood, which was entered at a moderated 
gait, owing to its deepened shade. 

‘Halt! cried a startling voice in front, while on every side 
arose armed men, like spectres from the earth. The travelers 
stopped, struck dumb with surprise. ‘Resistance is vain, 
signor Marchese; your men are four, and mine are four tumes 
their number,’ said he, whose mandate had arrested them. 

‘Villains! but for the presence of these females’— . 

‘Nay, do not menace; we doubt not your courage, but! 
ean avail nothing. Pray, dismount, and give up your wedf- 
ons—no violence shall then be done you.’ ae 

* Not mine, while I have strength to lift an arm,’ said Giulio. 
resolutely. . 

‘Silence! foolish boy! said he who appeared to comman¢ 
the robbers. A moment’s consideration convinced Di Savell 
that he must yield, well assured, as his rank was known, that 
an exorbitant sum would be required before his family would 
be setat liberty. ‘What are your conditions, ye’-— 
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‘Don Gabriele il dotto, is my title,’ said the foremost, ap- 
yroaching him with affected complacency. 

‘I dotto!’ muttered the page, scornfully, ‘rather II diavolo.’ 

‘Pray, be silent, good Giulio,’ said the trembling girl at his 
side. 

‘My conditions,’ continued the brigand, ‘will be made 
known to your excellency, when I can be assured there can 
be no breach on your part.’ 

The marquis ordered his servants to dismount, and Padre 
Nicolo, who from the first A age paralysed, now had suf- 
ficient possession of his faculties to ask that he might be 
spared the trouble of dismounting, as he had neither arms nor 
anything of value on his person. ‘The old priest accordingly 
and the females kept their seats, while the others got off their 
horses and submitted to the brigand’s search; who, to their 
surprise, simply disarmed them. ‘This boded no good: it was 
clear that what was on their persons was not esteemed of suf- 
ficient value to warrant their immediate release. * Which 
one among you knows me?’ asked the marquis, observing he 
was addressed familiarly. 

‘We have learned thy name,’ replied the leader. 

‘Then you might have learned also, that I may be trusted 
to bind myself to your demands, and to proceed unmolested. 
This lady is young and delicate; but if ye will act like 
brutes, 

‘It is not necessary to touch upon that point,’ said the rob- 
ver, carelessly; ‘we understand it. Gentlemen, you can re- 
mount. Come! to horse, my brave fellows! he added, turn- 
ing to his band, and in a few seconds each man brought a 
good steed from the thicket, and awaited orders. 

‘Is it your purpose to take us to your den?’ inquired the 
marquis, who could not restrain his anger. ‘Will not the 
honor of the Marchese di Savelli be sufficient pledge to you?” 

‘The honor, said the brigand, ‘of the Marchese di Savelli, 
the world does not question: but I want no honor. Matteo!’ 
he cried to one of his men, ‘forward to the lower ford; and 
Vincenzio, guard the lady, and mark thou art respectful.’ 

lrese took their designated places and the troop eae ene | 
started. When they emerged from the wood there was sufh- 
cient light for the prisoners to survey their new escort. The 
tigands were all vigorous men, and their figures well display- 
ed in the uniform of their profession. ‘They wore conical 
hats, ornamented with a scarf or feather, a short jacket open 
at the neck and full trowsers reaching to the knee. Besides 
an arquebuse slung across the back, a belt confined by a large 
uckle in front contained two pistols and supported a cutlass. 
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Their whole appearance answered the reputation of ‘Il dot. 
to’s’ banditti. 

‘Methinks I have seen thee before,’ said the marquis to their 
captain, whose commanding air and superior stature easily 
distinguished him from the rest. : 

‘I should have considered it uncourteous, vossignoria, to 
conduct you to my castle, without first duly presenting my- 
self: thou hast seen me, truly—we only parted to meet again.’ 

‘The franciscan!’ exclaimed the lady Celia, and the others 
repeated the words. 

‘Most unholy man!’ cried Padre Nicolo indignantly, ‘to 
assume over a livery of the devil the garb of God’s servants,’ 

‘Did I appear at the time unworthy of it, good father?’ asked 
the chief jocosely. 

‘Never was hypocrisy better personified.’ 

‘How know ye then, that those who wear through life the 
drapery of saints are not as conscious sinners as I, who have 
thrown off the disguise? What saith the noble Marchese, 
doth every one merit an unblemished escutcheon who bears 
and boasts it?’ 

‘It is not my intention, replied the marquis in a hurried ac- 
cent, ‘to prate morals with one whose damnable practice scofls 
at honest principle.’ 

The robber laughed. ‘Well, well,’ said he, ‘1 suppose nei- 
ther of us could enlighten the other’s theory. Thou knowest, 
signor Marchese, there are many besides those whom the 
hangman attaches, that deserve an introduction to him.’ 

The ford mentioned was soon reached, and the party facing 
the mountain crossed the river. Its surface there began to 
ripple over a declining bed which at a short distance termina- 
ted in a rock when the stream pitched down many feet intoa 
deep and narrow channel. Just at this point the crags rose 
against the hill-side in piles which appeared to defy further 
advance; but some of the robbers having alighted, entered a 
recess and brought forth several hewn planks. ‘These were 
inclined against the lowest rock, so as to form a plane passa- 
ble by the horses, and when the first ledge was reached, the 
planks were dragged after them, and thus several times aI 
ranged, until a steep path was attained, in which their pt 
gress was continued without further impediment. ‘II dotto 
chose to bring up the rear and retain the marquis near him; 
Giulio was a short distance before them, and the lady Celia 
under the eye of Father Nicolo, farther in advance. 

‘Hath Naples many dames like thy fair daughter? asked 
the brigand. ’Tis long since I set foot in the capital, though 
when a young man, beauty was not rare.’ 
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‘That, I need not answer;’ replied the nobleman, sternly. 

‘No,’ said the other indifferently, ‘’tis not material that I 
should know. ‘The lady Celia is exceeding fair; thou lovest 
ner well, doubtless? 

‘Ay! thereby dost thou hope to be largely feed for her 
release.” 

‘What! feed to release her! not a farthing will I take.’ 

‘For this surpassing generosity I must thank thee.’ 

‘If thou wilt: the lady is lovely, too lovely for gallantry to 
ask a ransom.’ 

Tis well thou hast some human feeling left.’ 

‘Some feeling!’ I boast not a little; your excellency owes 
to my word that ye came safely through the pass to-day: a 
breath of mine would have sped from unseen hands certain 
destruction to you all.’ 

‘My watelal thanks once more,’ said the prisoner ironi- 
cally. 

‘Perchance not. In my time of life, I have been thinking, 
that singleness becomes less desirable than in youth. In fact 
|have passed the halfway point in this mortal pilgrimage, and 
an weary of lonely traveling. Dost think then, I cannot 
value so rich a prize as La donna Celia?’ 

The marquis glanced at the brigand to read in his looks, if 
possible, the real import of his words. 

‘How dost like my face, Signor Marchese? Somewhat worn, 
as thy own, by more than two score years, but room for many 
awrinkle yet.’ 

‘] perceive thy insolence must be borne.’ 

‘Nay, where is the insolence in speaking of thy age, or thy 
daughter’s beauty ?” 

‘Admire, if thou wilt; but speak not thy opinion.’ 

‘What if I should more than admire?” 

‘More!’ 

‘Ay, love her!’ 

‘Outlawed wretch! dost thou dare mention love, and Celia 
di Savelli?’ Thou, whose heart is black as death; corrupted 
as the grave!’ 

‘Others, beside me, Signor Marchese,’ said ‘II dotto, low- 
ering his tone, ‘have talked of love; yes, have had the flame 
‘eturned, whose hearts, if deeds catch their complexion from 
them, are as dark as , 

‘Peace! [ hold no further converse with thee.’ 

‘Then will I prefer my suit in person to the lady.’ 

‘Execrable monster! Shall lips accursed as thine, pollute 
the ear of innocence? Rather, base born knave ‘ 

‘Hold, said the robber, calmly, ‘thou canst not anger me. 
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but I may cool thy wrath. Base born lam not, nor, mark me 
well, more ignobly descended than Eugenico Cesi, Count ¢j 
Monte Lezzio! Dost remember the name” 

The marquis was mute; the blood had fled from his 
cheeks. 

‘He was the friend of thy youth.’ 

‘Friend!’ ejaculated the nobleman in a smothered voice, 

‘Yes, Fabricio Verri! he was thy friend in youth, and would 
be the son-in-law of thy age.’ 

The Marquis cast his eyes, dimmed with confused and pow- 
erful emotions upon his companion; as he gazed intently, a 
cloud seemed falling from the features of the robber, and when 
dispelled, he saw Eugenico Cesi truly before him. 

The weary horses had toiled up the rugged way and stood 
upon a flat which gave them respite. Twilight was deepening, 
but the moon shone high in the unclouded arch of azure. Be- 
neath was mass on mass of huge stones, the cataract deeply 
roaring at their viewless base; and above on a jutting cliff, 
accessible only by a spiral path, were seen the ruins of a cas- 

tle; a fasthold which had fallen before the storms of invasion 
in the fourteenth century. This was pointed out as the re- 
treat of ‘Il dotto’s’ banditti, and after a few minutes rest, the 
order was given to continue the ascent. All started upward 
except Giulio: the noble beast he rode, began to rear and 
plunge, every moment approaching the precipice; the boy sat 
firmly and resolutely, and while the spectators were breath- 
less with suspense, he seemed least to feel the danger. The 
horse turned round and round on the giddy verge, and at last. 
on his hindfeet, stood poised over the edge. Still Giulio was 
erect, his eyes fixed on the ledge below, while the attitude of 
his steed presented in the pale moonlight, had more the ap- 
pearance of a statue than of animated reality. But it was 
only for an instant, and with a bound the rock was cleared. 

Horror was in every countenance: even the hardened crew, 
whose trade was blood and death, had looked in speechless 
astonishment. A common movement was made to stop: 
horse and rider were three fathoms below, the former gliding 
rapidly down the untenable steep, and the latter supine upo? 
the saddle and sustaining him with tense and steady reins. 
Another verge was reached, another plunge was made stil 
deeper than the first; the beholders sickened at the sight, but 
they could see the boy no longer. The rattling of pebbles 
started in his descent, and the deep tone of the waters boiling 
beneath, into which, from the overhanging crag he would 
surely fall, echoed as a death-knell on the ears of the crow 
above. Many were the exclamations of pity and of terror. 
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The page was beloved by the marquis, who had brought him 
ap from infancy, and was kindly regarded by all his family. 
She. in whom from long association he had excited an interest 
ereater than ordinarily exists with the same disparity of con- 
dition, implored the robbers to go and learn his fate. *He 
may be dying and mangled,’ said she; ‘and may need our holy 
office.’ added the priest. Among all their derelictions of hu- 
man duty, the brigands were never wanting in respect to the 
utward forms of religion; and upon Father Nicolo’s sugges- 
‘ion. two of the number turned back to ascertain the conse- 
quences of the fall. 

The Marchese di Savelli and the Count di Monte Lezzio 

resumed thei’ ‘iscourse, continuing in earnest conversation; 
wd although 1:eir words could not be understood, yet the 
im and tauniag strain of the robber, and the indignant 
cones of his prisoner, were easily distinguished. Among the 
rest no voice was heard as they wound their toilsome way, 
nor until they had climbed to a clear place where the relics of 
a feudal tower were designated as the home of the banditti, 
nd the prison of their captives. After dismounting, the lat- 
‘er were conducted into the ruined hall, which, when a light 
vas struck, displayed the various and motley trophies of high- 
way plunder, in mockery of the lance and shield, the embla- 
zoned banner and chivalric insignia which had once adorned 
iis walls. In this retreat, the tenants seemed secure, for the 
‘ower apartments were undecayed, and did not lack many ot 
the comforts which in such a site could be procured. <A 
vge rude table stood in the hall, and seats sutlicient for the 
troop. None of the service, necessary for a meal was want- 
oy, and to prepare it, was the iomediate care of some of the 
handitti. 

‘Bring forth our silver cups,’ cried the master in a lordly 
‘one, ‘and that wine, which a fat, French fool was transport- 
ing so carefully across these mountains. Light up the walls. 
let there be no stint of the wax candles, opportunely taken 
ast week, from the abbot of Cassino. No delay—to-night we 
will be merry: right merry, my lord di Savelli! Thy lovely 
daughter must be well attended with all courtesy due her 
rank and the estate we promise. Hlither, my noble guests; 
inthis chamber rest ye while supper is hastened to do you 
honor.’ dé 

Whatever had been the result of the dialogue between the 
awcient friends then so suddenly met, the marquis thought 
‘toper to make no reply to his facetious host, but leading the 
dy Celia, entered a small room pointed out on the left. It 
‘ontamed some trifling articles of furniture, and to their sur- 
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prise, a few shelves of books. The Count di Monte Lezzio, 
though now so fallen, had been educated in the best schools of 
the day, mingled equally in the highest circles of the capital, 
and had imbibed tastes which had not forsaken him in his 
abandoned course of life. His address, his apparent love of 
books, his discrimination of character, and ability to take ad. 
vantage of every circumstance in his unworthy calling, had 
assured to him among the inferior spirits around him, implicit 
confidence and respect, and added to the assumed name by 
which he was known, the title of ‘Il dotto.’ 

‘What a dreadful place is this! said Celia, after surveying 
the apartment; ‘dear father, are we safe here? Perhaps we 
may be, but poor Giulio, where is he? better he were with us. 
among these fiends, than in that deep cold river!’ 

‘It may be,’ answered the marquis, sighing heavily. 

‘May be, father! Wouldst thou have the boy dead?’ 

‘Ay, were Giulio thyself, 1 could wish him dead!’ 

‘His accident has disturbed thy brain, father!’ 

‘No, no, no: ’tis no accident, no chance disturbs it; but— 
what thinkest thou of these brigands” 

“Tis not for me to ask why heaven permits the earth to 
foster such vipers. What think I of murderers!’ 

‘] said not that, my child,’ replied the marquis. Sit down: 
if not too weary, | may while the hour with a tale.’ 

‘] am never weary of hearing thee, my father; of learning 
from thee, how to be wise, and virtuous, and worthy of thee. 

‘Yes, thou art a gentle girl—sit down: Nay, not there. 
that seat is comfortless: here, on thy father’s knee.’ 

‘Oh! were it not for the thought of poor Giulio, I might be 
happy, even in this den of thieves, while thou art near t( 
protect me. But to the story, father!’ 

‘Listen; ’tis surely new to thee. “T'was in Naples; wher, 
it matters not; two young nobles dwelt in strictest friendship. 
Am I right? Well, imagine so. One had not come to the 
possession of his patrimony or his title; but the other luxuri* 
ted in both. Yes; not any excess that lavished wealth could 
bring did he forego; yet he had a mind well stored with clas- 
sic learning, and a capacity to enjoy all that is sublime the 
productions of genius. ‘The former, though unlike his 
habits, cherished this prodigal; but his chief source of happ 
ness was in the affection ot a being beautiful and spotless as 
the angels. Her love was the best boon heaven could grant. 
and he asked no other. Now it so happened at a fete that ¢ 
young duke beheld the lady of his heart, and loved her to 
His grace’s suit was approved by the parents of the mal 
and he would have married her, had not a war broken oUt 
which postponed the union. In the army which marche 
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from the capital, were these three youths; but ere this, the 
~ spendthrift had wasted his inheritance. 
e The night was dark—oh! a dread and awful night of 
al, rushing winds, and sable clouds groaning with tempests, . 
his when this ruined man entered the tent of his unhappy friend, ‘ 
1 whose brighest visions had been so sadly changed. He e 
a came as a tempter, and the fiend prompted his words. He re 
ad spoke of his own lost fortunes, and his friend’s blighted hopes ‘ “} 
“a in love; depicting in well-wrought phrase the outrage of the a 
bj duke, in pursuing the object of another’s affection. *'To-mor- 
| row, said he, *we meet the enemy; many must fall, and if thy 
nt rival do not perish in the strife’-—this bliss is certain as my ; 
despair, said the other. ‘No, his doom’is sealed; he shall fall “ 
” as if by foreign arms, but our’s'shall do the deed!’ b 
‘Oh, most vile intent!’ exclaimed Celia, * to slay a fellow- 
soldier fighting for his country!’ 
‘Yes, too vile for belief, said the marquis. 
‘And did the other meet this base proposal?” 
‘He thought of it, my daughter: all that dreadful night, 
a sleepless he tossed upon his pallet. He thought of it, and the 
. howling winds cried death! and every livid flash revealed an 
ie apparition, his own beloved in the wedded embrace of an- 
es other! But morning came serene and cloudless: the crested 
“a chiefs and bannered host marched forth, but he, the duke, rode 
a brightest among the dazzling legions. Then began the din, 
a the fire, the roar, the vast confusion of the battle’s riot, and f 
c in that scene of turmoil, this gallant warrior fell by hands f 
unknown and unsuspected.’ ig 
be ‘By their’s, the friend’s!’ said Celia. ‘Why, these assassins : 
ty who surround us would not thus use a brother of their trade! i 
‘It was verily a crime too dastardly for thought: but hear | 
™ theend. The war ceased, and the friends returned to Na- 
hip. ples: half the estate of one was pledged to the instigator of 


this foul act, and in brief time he squandered it as he had his 
the a " : taney 
own, when, for second high offence, he fled the city. 


a“ ‘But, the lady! 

Jas ‘Ay, the lady was married to the other.’ 

“the ‘How well ’tis but a fiction!’ 

his ‘No! “tis not a fiction, child; I knew the lady well: a dame 

pp ~ virtuous for her blood-stained husband.’ r 

a 3 Truly, father, except thou hadst known the lady whose 

ante — faith was linked to such a monster, I could not credit g 
. y story.” 3 

oa ‘She died in blessed ignorance, and he has lived without a ff 

nad. breath of suspicion to taint his name.’ 4 

out, ‘If this be true, how shouldest thou know the fact? Who i 


was this? —— art sick, dear father? How cold thy hand is!” 
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‘Oh, God! would it had been frozen ere this in the grasp of 
death! He was, my child, he—is—thy father! 

‘Is this a place for a jest so horrible? Yet, thou art altered. 
chilled: then ‘tis not a jest. Alas! why am I not in blessed 
ignorance too; and thou art a—I cannot speak it. Yes! thoy 
art my father still; kmd, generous, doting; most ill-starred, but 
not so guilty!’ 

‘Hold! I ask no extenuation of the crime.’ 

‘Why hast thou told me this? till now I have been happy.’ 

‘Yes, my child, that is the keenest pang. What thinks 
thou of this brigand chief?’ 

+] do not understand thee.’ 

‘What thinkst of this fair mansion? 

‘Most strange questions, father! art thou raving?’ 

‘What, if thou wert its mistress? 

Celia, agitated by her father’s manner, would have called 
for help, but he prevented her, and continued in phrenzied 
iones— 

‘Hist! I must do the demon’s bidding; he would marry 
thee! 

‘Doth the Marchese di Savelli bear his daughter this re- 
quest?’ said the maiden, risimg and looking firmly in her 
parent’s eye, with the dignity of offended innocence. 

‘Yes, Celia, start not at it; for else I should soon be a 
condemned criminal, borne to the scaffold, surrounded by a 
pitiless mob; my property confiscated, the sole heir of title 
degraded, and thou and he be the orphans of an executed 
muraerer. 

‘It may be, just Heaven: but all to me is still darkness and 
mystery. 

‘Know, then, that the wretch in whose power we now are. 
is the Count di Monte Lezzio; he who prompted and aided 
me to do the only act, yet that so black ’twould damn a gene- 
ration, of which, through a life of nearly fifty years, I do now 
repent me. Oh! | have repented it: each night conjureth uy 
in dreams, more horrible than reality, the sound of conflict, 
the clouds of war, the foe, the friend, blood, blood, blood! o! 

fellow-soldier, and my hands drenched with it. This, my 
miamy, will he proclaim, (ay! and substantiate with letters 
in my hand often written.) and send me hence, bound like a 
common felon, to the capital. Should none suiler by this fat 
except myself, it would have no terrors for me: but thou, thy 
brother, all our kindred will share my ignominy. Still, right- 
eous Judge! why should I complain? may not the daughter o! 
a murderer be a murderer’s wife?” 

‘Father, said Celia, after a short interval, with all the 
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calmness she could command, ‘I owe thee obedience; nay, 
more, learning thy least desire, to fulfil it: yet pause for one 
reflection. Should I, in this extremity, marry this tyrant, 
what will the public say? what our friends, my brother, and’ 

_the girl fell on her knees; there was one she could not name. 

Her tortured spirit broke forth in tears, and clasping her hands, 

she continued—father, when they ask for me, say lam dead; 
it shall not be false.’ 

“Twere a pity,’ said the brigand, softly entering, ‘for 
one so blooming to die so soon: for if thou dost violence to 
“— be assured the same penalty awaits thy honorable 

+: the same ruin to him and his forever.’ 

“The lady arose, and dashing away her tears, looked ine fi \- 

le scorn upon the author of ‘her grief. ‘Enough,’ she replied, 
‘| am content; but thou wilt not. magnanimous Count di 
Monte Lezzio, be thus resolved, if the feeble nature of a 
woman so hardly used, wear out before its time.’ 

lf ever the brigand felt sympathy for his victim it was at 
that time: but her be: uty overcame his rising inclination to 
vet her free, and he answered, ‘Fear not, gentle lady: 1 will be 
und, very kind to thee. But, Signor Marchese, supper 
vaits, our bridal feast, and we are not yet united. What, ho! 
futher Nicolo ; 

‘Dost call the priest?’ asked Celia, convulsively. 

‘Even now: no hour more fitting. Here is thy only parent; 

cannot object; nor you, reverend minister; and if thou 


4 19 


sto— 


‘Count di Monte Lezzio,’ said the marquis, with anguish 
uivering on his lips, ‘hear me; in the name of woman, of her 
who bore and nourished thee, hear me! All I have or hope 
shave I already offered thee in vain, to preserve unstained 
the honor of my name, the peace of my family, and the liberty 
'this poor stricken dove. I now implore thee respite her, 
vut till to-morrow; perchance, ere then, thy heart may relent, 
and’ 

‘And lest it should,’ continue d the brigand, deliberately, 
pray, bid the ceremony proceed, without further unprofite ible 
ielay. Nay! I will not hear; protract an instant longer, and 
Vthe everl: isting heavens, 1 will denounce thee to the 1 “uf- 
fians who obey me, and make the breath of each to thee, as 
mine is now, a naked sword hung by a single hair over thy 
devoted head! And whatever m: Ly befall ther, still will I hold 
thy daughter captive, having gained nought by stubborn op- 
position.’ 

At this instant the priest entered. His usually placid look 
Was disturbed when he saw the group in the chamber. The 

14* 
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marquis advanced— Father Nicolo,’ said he, ‘save these pre- 
sent, thou only knowest the secrets of my heart. Behold, 
Count di Monte Lezzio, a name familiar to thy ghostly ear, 
He would wed speak, thyself; I cannot.’ 

‘| would wed,’ said the brigand, ‘this lady, Celia di Savelli, 
daughter of my ancient friend, Fabricio Verri, who gives his 
free consent, as doth the lady, herself.’ 

‘To one, like thee, replied the venerable man, resolutely, 
‘| will join no woman, whoever may consent. If ye have 
racks and wheels, lead me to them. ‘To sever the frail thread 
of my remaining days, is but a trifling sacrifice in the cause of 
sacred duty.’ 

‘My lord, said the robber, *I will not brook procrastina- 
tion: thou hast influence, and must exert it with this scrupv- 
lous apostle. If he still refuse, let him remember, thou, not 
he, shall bear the consequences.’ 

The marquis knew too well the determined spirit of Euge- 
nico Cesi, to make any remonstrance; and taking the priest 
aside, presently returned and signified his willingness to per- 
form the ceremony. 

Celia started as if from a dream, exclaiming, ‘that hope fled 
too! Go on! go on with thy office, good father Nicolo; cali 
it not sacred, which heaven will never prosper. Parent of the 
fatherless, defender of the weak, God of the afflicted, Thou 
wilt watch over me!’ 

The robber smiled as he stood up before the pale and 
scarcely breathing girl. ‘Tall and iron-framed, with mingled 
decision and reckless ease in his manner, how little was there 
in his appearance or character harmonizing with the fragile 
and artless being, who, like a weeping angel, drooped in his 
bad presence. 

Father Nicolo strove with the fearless eloquence of holy 
zeal, but in vain, to move the brigand’s purpose. The cere- 
mony was commenced; the virgin’s hand was placed in his. 
her white lips trembled with the fatal promise, and the wile 
y the outlaw was laid at his feet cold, breathless and insen- 
s1ble. 

‘Now to our banquet,’ cried the bridegroom. ¢ Your excel- 
lency will leave my lady here; her women and this old saint 
may teach her the joyous demeanor becoming a bride. 

‘Ay,’ exclaimed the priest, ‘the blackest fiend of hell might 
teach thee what may become a man, and thou be profited by 
the lesson.’ 

‘Tut, tut, good father, thy cutting reproaches will not sever 
the knot just tied. But, my lord, to supper; good wine wil! 
drown these useless sorrows; and taking the marquis by the 
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arm, the brigand led him unconscious to the door. He was 
there saluted by the men who had gone to ascertain the fate 
of the page- At the sound of his name the lady Celia revived: 
‘We found,’ said one, ‘the saddle on the lowest rock, and his 
cap floating in an eddy of the deepest water. There horse 
and rider sank together.’ 

‘Happy, Giulio! cried the lady, clasping her hands: ‘his 
heart was heavy to-day, while mine was glad; but now he 
sleeps, sweetly sleeps, and I must yet live and watch and 
weep, alas, how long!’ 

The old hall was illuminated with wax — mtended for 
an altar; upon the table, glittering in their light, was the ill- 
gotten wealth of the banditti. ‘The fare, though plain, was 
abundant; but the sparkling wine and bright cups reflecting 
the tinseled dress and arms of those who quaffed them, would, 
as they were designed, have graced a more honorable board. 
The meal went on cheerily. ‘There were songs and jests and 
boisterous mirth, bursting from the excited brain of all except 
the sorrowing guest. 

‘Thou dost not drink, my lord,’ said the chief; *’tis gene- 
rous wine of St. Basle; rarely such reaches the Apennines. 
Come, drink and dispel these shadowy fancies. What do 
they profit?” 

‘My soul, I trust, which penitence alone can profit.’ 

‘Bah, bah! What’s done, if it be evil, groans will not undo. 
Fill up,my brave men; this is our merriest night.’ 

Bravo! bravo! Il dotto Gabriele; bravissimo, shouted twen- 
ty voices; while the cheers resounded through the mountain, 
and thus the robbers reveled till the moon had sunk to rest, 
and midnight spread its starry canopy over the darkened 
world. ‘The bride in her sad captivity, looked out upon the 
broad face of heaven, decked with countless gems and smiling 
on the earth, all tranquil as the repose of infancy. But to 
her soul it brought no hope; for a sound was heard in the hall 
of brutal festivity, which smote her with new despair. 

‘Fill up, once more, the last time;’ cried the master of the 
least. ‘Arise, and fill once more to-night; while at his bidding 
the hands of the drinkers, nerveless with excess, lifted the ill- 
poised cups and drained them amidst distempered peals of 
mirth. As the tumult died away, a cry without burst on their 
festal glee; an eager cry of triumph. It was a single voice, 
and trumpet-tongued it said—* Now, brave men, now is the 
certain moment; fire!’ And the stunning report of arms rat- 
tled round the hall, and through the smoke that clouded the 
entrance, a band of soldiers rushed in upon the confounded 
anditti. Several had fallen; but their chief, springing upon 
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marquis advanced—* Father Nicolo,’ said he, ‘save these pre- 
sent, thou only knowest the secrets of my heart. Behold, 
Count di Monte Lezzio, a name familiar to thy ghostly ear, 
He would wed speak, thyself; I cannot.’ 

‘] would wed,’ said the brigand, ‘this lady, Celia di Savelli, 
daughter of my ancient friend, Fabricio Verri, who gives his 
free consent, as doth the lady, herself.’ 

‘To one, like thee, replied the venerable man, resolutely, 
‘| will joim no woman, whoever may consent. If ye have 
racks and wheels, lead me to them. ‘To sever the frail thread 
of my remaining days, is but a trifling sacrifice in the cause of 
sacred duty.’ 

‘My lord, said the robber, *‘I will not brook procrastina- 
tion: thou hast influence, and must exert it with this scrupu- 
lous apostle. If he still refuse, let him remember, thou, not 
he, shall bear the consequences.’ 

The marquis knew too well the determined spirit of Euge- 
nico Cesi, to make any remonstrance; and taking the priest 
aside, presently returned and signified his willingness to per- 
form the ceremony. 

Celia started as if from a dream, exclaiming, ‘that hope fled 
too! Go on! go on with thy office, good father Nicolo; cali 
it not sacred, which heaven will never prosper. Parent of the 
fatherless, defender of the weak, God of the afflicted, Thou 
wilt watch over me!’ 

The robber smiled as he stood up before the pale and 
scarcely breathing girl. ‘Tall and iron-framed, with mingled 
decision and reckless ease in his manner, how little was there 
in his appearance or character harmonizing with the fragile 
and artless being, who, like a weeping angel, drooped in his 
bad presence. 

Father Nicolo strove with the fearless eloquence of holy 
zeal, but in vain, to move the brigand’s purpose. The cere- 
mony was commenced; the virgin’s hand was placed in his. 
her white lips trembled with the fatal promise, and the wite 
, the outlaw was laid at his feet cold, breathless and insen- 
sible. 

‘Now to our banquet,’ cried the bridegroom. ‘¢ Your excel- 
lency will leave my lady here; her women and this old saint 
may teach her the joyous demeanor becoming a bride. _ 

‘Ay,’ exclaimed the priest, ‘the blackest fiend of hell might 
teach thee what may become a man, and thou be profited by 
the lesson.’ 

‘Tut, tut, good father, thy cutting reproaches will not sever 
the knot just tied. But, my lord, to supper; good wine wil! 
drown these useless sorrows; and taking the marquis by the 
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arm, the brigand led him unconscious to the door. He was 
there saluted by the men who had gone to ascertain the fate 
of the page. At the sound of his name the lady Celia revived: 
‘We found,’ said one, ‘the saddle on the lowest rock, and his 
cap floating in an eddy of the deepest water. There horse 
and rider sank together.’ 

‘Happy, Giulio!” cried the lady, clasping her hands: ‘his 
heart was heavy to-day, while mine was glad; but now he 
seeps, sweetly sleeps, and I must yet live and watch and 
weep, alas, how long!’ 

The old hall was illuminated with wax tapers mtended for 
an altar; upon the table, glittering in their fight, was the ill- 
gotten wealth of the banditti. ‘The fare, though plain, was 
abundant; but the sparkling wine and bright cups reflecting 
the tinseled dress and arms of those who quaffed them, would, 
as they were designed, have graced a more honorable board. 
The meal went on cheerily. ‘There were songs and jests and 
boisterous mirth, bursting from the excited brain of all except 
the sorrowing guest. 

‘Thou dost not drink, my lord,’ said the chief; ‘’tis gene- 
rous wine of St. Basle; rarely such reaches the Apennines. 
Come, drink and dispel these shadowy fancies. What do 
they profit?” 

‘My soul, I trust, which penitence alone can profit.’ 

‘Bah, bah! What’s done, if it be evil, groans will not undo. 
Fill up, my brave men; this is our merriest night.’ 

Bravo! bravo! I] dotto Gabriele; bravissimo, shouted twen- 
ty voices; while the cheers resounded through the mountain, 
and thus the robbers reveled till the moon had sunk to rest, 
and midnight spread its starry canopy over the darkened 
world. ‘The bride in her sad captivity, looked out upon the 
broad face of heaven, decked with countless gems and smiling 
on the earth, all tranquil as the repose of infancy. But to 
her soul it brought no hope; for a sound was heard in the hall 
of brutal festivity, which smote her with new despair. 

‘Fill up, once more, the last time;’ cried the master of the 
ieast. ‘Arise, and fill once more to-night; while at his bidding 


the hands of the drinkers, nerveless with excess, lifted the ill- ° 


poised cups and drained them amidst distempered peals of 
mirth. As the tumult died away, a cry without burst on their 
festal glee; an eager cry of triumph. It was a single voice, 
aid trumpet-tongued it said—‘ Now, brave men, now is the 
certain moment; fire!’ And the stunning report of arms rat- 
tled round the hall, and through the smoke that clouded the 
entrance, a band of soldiers rushed in upon the confounded 
banditti, Several had fallen; but their chief, springing upon 
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the table, shouted, ‘A rescue—arm! arm!’ The marquis at the 


same instant was up, and struggling with him in the energy of 


despair. The brigand had succeeded in drawing a poignard, 
while the hands of his antagonist grasped his throat; but a 
light figure, like a spirit of the dead, leaped before him, and 
with fatal aim shot him to the ground. Thus prostrate, the 
wretch essayed a cry of encouragement to his men, but thi 
half-uttered word shrunk back upon his lips, and he breathed 
no more. The contest was short, but decisive; the inebriated 
robbers were unable to resist, and except those who had 
perished in the onset, were seized and securely bound. 

‘Where is my lady? where is my lord?’ cried one, tri- 
umphantly. It was Giulio, and he was soon before the re- 
deemed heiress of Savelli. ‘I knew, I knew,’ he broke forth 
in exultation, ‘when I spurred my faithful horse over the crag, 
that he would bear me down in safety; we plunged into the 
current, and the whirling waters buried us, but we separately 

rose and reached the bank. I mounted again, and fleeter than 
the wind, flew back to our friends, and here we are victors. 
and thou art free, dear lady.’ 

All this was spoken in a breath; but before the rescued gir! 
could pronounce her thanks, two soldiers brought forward the 
marquis wounded and insensible. From a deep gash in his 
neck the tide of life was ebbing rapidly. Celia was once more 
thrown back to grief; the good Nicolo knelt at his side in 
prayer, and his daughter leaned over him smothering her 
frantic sorrow to catch his parting accents. A moment his 
eyes glared upon her; ‘the letters, the letters, search,’ he 
whispered incoherently, and expired. 

Before the general seizure of the property in the castle, 
father Nicolo commenced a diligent search for the corres- 
pondence of the marquis, in compliance with his dying re- 
quest. Morning dawned before his labor ended, and although 
many papers were opened which told dreadful secrets of the 
Count di Monte Lezzio, yet the records of the former’s guilt 
could nowhere be found. Three days afterwards the remains 
of the Marchese di Savelli were honorably consigned to the 
tomb of his ancestors. 

Time, whose genial balm heals every grief which remorse 
does not fester, cured the fever of Giulio’s boyish passion for 
his lady, and soothed in her breast the torturing remembrance 
of her parent’s hapless fate. When respect for his memory 
allowed, father Nicolo sanctioned, by the sacred rite, which 
had once made Celia di Savelli a victim to the honor of her 
natural guardian, the pure offering of her heart to one, whose 
love and general desert indicated her most worthy protector. 
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The dauntless spirit which had wrought the deliverance of the 
brigand’s captives, fitted Giulio for scenes of military enter- 
prize; and when his mind had been enriched with various 
knowledge and expanded to maturity, the influence of his pe 
troness procured for him a high commission, of which his 
talents and intrepidity not only proved him wholly deserving, 
hut soon won the fairest wreaths of fame to crown the aspira- 
tions of his early years.* R. 


MRS. HEMANS. 


* Leaves have their time to fall, 

And flowers to wither at the north wind’s breath, 
And stars to set—but all, 

Thou hast all seasons for thine own, oh Death!’ 


Tne tongue that sang in such sad strains of death, now 
vests in death’s silence. Mrs. Felicia Hemans died on the 
iéth of May last, at her residence in Dublin. When the great 
or the good vanish from the earth, natural it is for those who 
survive—throwing aside some of the restraints which a be- 
coming delicacy had imposed—to give a fuller and freer ex- 


pression to those feelings of admiration or of love, which their 
career may have awakened. ‘The act is not more due to the 
wemory of the departed, than it is grateful to those by whom, 
aud for whom it is performed. And who, among those that 
but now have gone down to the nations of the mighty dead, 
moved more gently and usefully in their selected sphere, in- 

ied purer sentiments of love and admiration, and bequeathed 
o after times a more beautiful monument of their genius and 
their heart, than the being whose death her admirers have so 
recently been called upon to mourn? Where is one, the pas- 
sages of whose life have been clothed in tenderer interest, and 
whose intellectual revelations, as they successively came forth, 
were hailed with more chastened enthusiasm—tinged as were 
these revelations by a melancholy light, partly shed over them 
by the clouded hopes of their author, and partly reflected from 
the clouded fortunes of her domestic life? For ourselves we 
‘ay. that of her heart and intellect we have been accustomed 
‘o think with affectionate and respectful gratitude. Their im- 


* The substance of this story was cominunicated to the writer by an American 
tourist. The correspondence mentioned, after lying undiscovered until ail interested 
"ithad passed away, was brought to light by the rapacious curiosity of the French 
~“hn8 their campaigns in Italy, and elucidates the principal incident of the tale, no~ 
“Ous at the time of the action, and still traditionary in the vicinity of the scene. 
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age we have often contemplated in her writings. The impres- 
sions which such contemplation left may now be freely re- 
vealed. The being to whom they nearest relate is within 
that bourne, over which neither blame nor praise may pass. 

When a poet dies, one of the first efforts of legitimate criti- 
cism—embodying the harmonized opinions of all who are ca- 
pable of thinking upon the subject—is to disclose in brief his 
whole character; to point out the centre of his poetical spirit, 
and describe the circumference of his poetical range; to as- 
certain, as nearly as possible, to how much of our time and 
admiration he has a fair claim; and to fix the place in the lite- 
rary heavens to which, by virtue of his deeds on earth, he 
may hereafter be entitled, with what constellated luminaries 
he will be classed, or whether he may be of those peculiar 
‘stars that dwell apart.’ This work will, by able hands, be 
soon achieved for the poetess whose name heads this article. 
We now engage in the humbler and easier task of merely de- 
signating the forms in which her emotions and fancies were 
embodied, and of briefly dwelling upon two or three of their 
characteristical features. 

Of her extended pieces, including The Forest Sanctuary— 
The League of the Alpsp—Modern Greece—The Last Con- 
stantine—The Siege of Valencia, and The Vespers of Palermo 
—we remark that while containing much that is excellent, 
still to us they are the least interesting of all her works. They 
are too monotonous for our taste. And their monotony is of 
that character which can least be endured—the monotony of 
sadness. We are always moved by single strains of pathos, 
ascending to the heart with the intermingled music of other 
sounds sent off from the poet’s lyre; but we pall and weary 
under a single melancholy tone ion drawn out and slowly, 
until it degenerates into an unimpressive hum upon the tired 
ear. The two last-named compositions are in the dramatic 
form. As plays for the stage, they have proved themselves 
failures; as works to be read in the closet and there meditated 
upon, they are unquestionably fine. We perceive distinctly 
why they failed in representation. The mind of their author 
was not dramatic. It was too purely spiritual to be so. Mrs. 
Hemans seemed to have no appreciation of any other thought: 
revealing power, than language. The voice—the eye—the lip 
—the form—the gesture—these were not in her mind’s eye 
when she was engaged in wording the sentiments and emo- 
tions which her characters were to utter. Of consequence, 
these sentiments and emotions—if uttered naturally, accord- 
ing to their author’s conception of their utterance—must 
spoken tranquilly, unimpressively, undramatically. Hence 
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have we regarded these dramas as no other than well-written, 
alternated monologues, pronounced by the names to be found 
at the beginning of each, under the title of ‘Dramatis Per- 
sone. Nor are they condensed enough for easy and impres- 
sive vocal expression. Long after the entire thought has ae 
given forth, words are heard hollow-sounding, to fill out the 
measure. Nothing than this can be more wearisome to the 
actor, more wearisome to the audience, and of course more 
damning toa play. Of the plots, we will only say that they 
want variety and felicity, and more than either, they want 
that dramatic something which none but he who has been of- 
ten behind the scenes, and familiar with those there to be seen, 
can thoroughly appreciate and turn to practical advantage. 
Mrs. Hemans did not do this. She could not do it. Her 
chaste and heavenly spirit would have shrunk from that 
contact. It could hardly hold communion, even in the way 
of business, with the Lotharios and Magdalenes of the green 
room. Hence do her dramas remain—with divers others that 
might be named—as warnings unto all who desire and at- 
tempt to compose for the stage, without having that theatrical 
and professional knowledge which those who have been suc- 
cesstul dramatic writers have invariably enjoyed, and which 
can be acquired only by the intercourse and familiarity already 
alluded to. But, as we have said, her dramas read well. They 
contain some beautiful pictures of the outward world. They 
contain many noble traits strongly bodied forth. ‘They are 
inlaid often with images, new and most beautiful. They 
abound in contrasts and likenesses, in emotions and wishes, 
that interest while they refresh the reader’s heart. Our mem- 
ory now seems faintly to hear strains—once heard more clear 
—brief and beautiful’ songs—and in the Siege of Valencia, a 
dirge—sounding in the general war-strife sweetly, like the 
soft voices of birds in the pauses of the storm. And now 
have we said all in their praise that they deserve. Why, asks 
one, did Mrs. Hemans write dramas? We cannot say. She 
had read much of Sicilian and of Spanish history. Such read- 
ing is not unfruitful in such minds. It produces therein mul- 
tudinous thoughts and sympathies, and a wish strong and 
resistless to be unburdened of them. Mrs. Hemans selected a 
dramatic vehicle. Why did she? It was not that in which 
her thoughts could go forth to the world’s eye most impres- 
sively. ‘There was another form of embodyment far better 
adapted to her style of thinking and feeling—such as may be 
seen in her tales and historic scenes—a form wherein might 
all her visible and audible realities be idealized and exhibited 
i isolated beauty—a form fragmentary indeed, but that 
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wherein is languaged whatsoever has made her dear to many 


hearts, from the palace to the cottage. 

To her miscellaneous pieces do we give the preference— 
the brief efforts—the short strains—fragments of the heart’s 
music, hastily swept therefrom by the present or the past, as 
tones are swept from the AZolian harp by the gustful wind. 
How has she’ voiced a thousand feelings—tender—retiring— 
far down in the heart—that till then had been voiceless, seem- 
ing almost too spiritual to be embraced by sounds and words! 
How gracefully hath she appropriated the humble topics 
which loftier hands had disdained to touch! A little hint or 
fancy, planted in her mind, shoots vigorously up, and blooms 
quickly forth in a thousand leaves and blossoms and goodly 
fruitage. Dante’s great poem has been likened to an immense 
forest. The recorded memories—the fugitive visions worded 
ere they had vanished—the embodied hopes and fears of Mrs. 
Hemans, may be likened to a garden full of flowers and trees, 
each perfect in itself, blooming unconscious of its neighbor's 
presence, deriving no beauty therefrom, and all reposing in 
the shadowy and pensive hues of twilight. How has she 
seized upon a single thought—a single scene—a single moment 
of triumphant, of agonizing, or of blissful life—and clothing 
it in beautiful language, made it impressive by delicate and 
touching images! Does a mirror hang in a deserted hall— 
does a butterfly sport around a skull-—does the midnight wind 
sigh among broken arches—does woman’s love bear her to 
the battle-field—does a lovely tradition float in the memories 
of the rude—is a youthful bride led veiled to the altar—do ivy 
leaves mantle a ruim—do strength and youth fall for liberty— 
does the last surviving forest tree crumble to the earth—does 
the sound of banqueting disturb the silence—or shines within, 
some dim vision of a better land:—upon no heart can they 
produce more lovely, more poetical, more just impressions 
than upon that of Mrs. Hemans. Those impressions have been 
revealed to the world. In their brief,- fragmentary shape, 
they have been conveyed in magazines and newspapers, t0 
where the larger volume but seldom goes. They have thus 
spoken to many hearts. And often too in the form of songs 
have they been linked to the voice in its happiest tones, and 
thus become intertwined with those scenes and persons that 
we would not willingly permit to vanish from the memory. 

And what are the features by which these impressions, 
thus revealed, are characterized? The first we name is, sad- 
ness—not a desolate and Byronical sadness, verging upo? 
despair, which can see no peace beyond or on this side the 
grave—but a sadness, that subdues into pensive tones the 
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feelings of the reader—that is shrouded not only in sorrow, 
but moreover is tinged with religious hopes—such a sadness 
as well might abide in the bosom of one much bereaved, even im 
there where she had garnered up her dearest earthly affections. 
We know but little of her private griets. Now and then have 
come to these shores tidings that all was not well in the do- 
mestic sanctuary. ‘Deep sorrows,’ she says, ‘seem to have | 
solemnized my whole being.’ ‘T'o this topic we carefully al- i 
ude, and only for that herein haply may be that fountain of 
melancholy emotion which gently flows through all her intel- 
ectual creations. Whatever be the theme whereof she speaks, 
she generally contrives to tinge it with sadness. Rarely hath 
an event, or scene of the outward world, or vision of the 
world within, drawn forth one mirthful strain from the chords 
of herlyree We doubt if she had the power—as we are al- 
most certain she had not the wish—to indulge in a sportive 
veins But generally are her themes selected from those of a 
mournful character. With these only does she intensely sym- 
pathizee From her Songs of the Affections, down through her 
nymns on the works of nature, and her numerous miscellane- 
ous poems, to her last melancholy lyric, published in Black 
wood’s Magazine, entitled Despondency and Aspiration, all 
is sadness; yet a beautiful, holy, and hopeful sadness. 

Standing among the works of God and the works of man, 
sie beheld and listened. There were the stars; the soundin 
sea; the seasons and their wondrous change; and the still 
more wondrous changes of human life; all the creations of the 
chisel and the pencil, and whatsoever of good or of ill, history 
had preserved of mortal achievements in the past. Intermin- 
sled with all were those unfading elements, unto which, by 
reason of their peculiar influence upon the soul, the name of 
Poetical has been given. There were the sublime, the beau- 
titul, the mirthful, and the sad. There did she hear and behold 
all wherefrom the poetic spirit of the ancient and the modern 


' worlds selected, and combined into its enduring creations— 

. whether in architecture, or sculpture, or painting, or music, 

: orin language. And with what, in all this, did the spirit of 

‘ our poetess intensely sympathize? We answer, with the 

i Melancholy alone. Her mspiration was from on high; but ; 

1 with the hues of this sad element were all its manifestations 
unbued, and by it were they consecrated. How does she 

; ‘ove to dwell among sepulchral urns, and tears, and myrtle 

\. ‘oWs, and mournful cypresses! With what a pensive charm 

. Woes she not invest partings to meet no more; the graves of 

e artyrs and of heroes; the death of flowers, and the decay of 

e ‘easons! All these melancholy topics doth she clothe in deeper 
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sables. ‘The meditative heart is pleased to be impressed by 
them. It recognizes therein truthful expressions of many a 
feeling that in some dark moments had within its own breast 
been born. We can well perceive how dear must be the 
memory of Mrs. Hemans unto those who, in bereavement, 
have communed with her sad poems—finding there much con- 
solation; for therein—as in a clear crystal wave—have their 
eyes, though dimmed with tears, beheld reflected the emotions, 
and sympathies, and hopes, and regrets, which long had lain 
within their own bosoms, but unto which their voice could 
give no utterance. Her song commenced in youth, ‘sad as 
the tears of Simonides,’ and thus did it end. Her concluding 
strain was like those that had gone before, and vigorous in 
its sadness. Her power did not faint as it approached the end 
of its earthly course. Her last noble lyric—Despondency 
and Aspiration—came from a harp, none of whose chords 
were snapped, but still clear, and strong, and sounding, as 
when touched in youth. 

Another feature which shines through most of her poetry 
is, Affection. We do not mean the aflection of the poetess— 
though we doubt not that strong and wide-embracing it must 
have been—but the atlection which lives in all susceptible 
beings, and which is manifested in a thousand delightful forms. 
With many actual manifestations thereof in the past, which 
history or tradition had perpetuated, her memory was familiar. 
Had it been revealed in a father, or brother, or son, or friend, 
or patriot?—if the poet’s eye had seen, ner imagination had 
idealized, and her pen had recorded it. But had it sprung 
forth in fresh beauty, from that fountain of its purest and 
deepest existence—a woman’s heart—had it bloomed from 
the love of a daughter, or sister, or mother—had it saddened 
the brow in absence; had it stilled into rest the heart’s pulsa- 
tions; had it hurried gentle forms into the midst of spears and 
banners; had it sustained the heart against the world’s scorn; 
had it revealed itself in any of the myriad forms of loveliness. 
which at will it may assume?—who, than Mrs. Hemans, could 
in language body it forth more truly, more tenderly, more 
impressively, more mightily? 

‘Take her Records of Woman—what are they? Recorded 
instances of woman’s aflection—examples of her unquench- 
able love—not nakedly and unimpressively given, but clothed 
in mellow light from her own genius—made more graceful by 
the charms of the sweetly flowing English tongue, and sul 
rounded by touching imagery, such as none but a poet’s eye 
may see, and none but a poet’s pen may appropriate. : 

Again—take her Songs of the Affections—what are they: 
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jyst what their title reveals; stories ‘in stanzas, illustrating 
the beauty and worth of the same heavenly quality; stories 
not real, for they are born in the poet’s own imagination, from 
her knowledge of mortal nature, quickened by her own ener- 
vetic and fruittul genius. Of these delightful pieces, were we 
to designate those which stand out from the others, charac- 
terized by extraordinary excellence, we should point to A 
Spirit's Return, and to Woman on the Field of Battle. Beau- 
titul as they are, and most emphatic representatives of Mrs. 
Hemans’ poetic spirit, we almost fear that we wrong their 
companions by giving to them a preference. All are most true 
and impressive pictures. Much have we read of this trait in 
poetry and in prose, in fiction and in history—something 
thereof have we seen in sculpture and in painting—but nothing 
have we seen or read clothed in more truth, and tenderness, 
and pathos, and simplicity, than these illustrations of Mrs. 
Hemans. Long will her sex bless and cherish her memory for 
revealing, and in sweet words embalming the strength, and 
purity, and loveliness, of this their most universal attribute. 

If it were necessary to name any of her poems which dis- 
close the character of this feeling, as it existed in her own 
breast—we should mention the beautiful songs addressed to 
her children, and also her hymns on the Works of Nature— 
The Ranbow—She Sun—The Rivers—The Stars——The 
Qcean—The Thunder Storm—The Birds—The Sky Lark— 
The Nightingale—The Northern Spring—all of which were 
Written expressly for the use of her children. They are com- 
posed with simplicity, almost infant-like. ‘They are devout 
aid gentle—easily to be repeated—well adapted are they to 
the small capacities of childhood, and they overflow with their 
author’s aflection. Mrs. Hemans’ domestic happiness was in 
the society of her children. It was her pleasure to point them 
the way to truth and goodness. The eye may almost see them 
clustered around their gifted mother, and looking up to her 
countenance—shaded haply by some sad memory of the past 
—and catching trom her lips the immortal strains—now known 
‘o all the world—then only heard within that little circle. 
‘he ear seems to hear them now, for the first time, imper- 
'ectly repeating those songs in adoration of nature. 

‘Child of the earth! oh, lift thy glance 
To yon bright firmament’s expanse ; 


The glories of its realm explore, 
And gaze, and wonder, and adore! 


‘Haply those glorious beings know 
Nor stain of guilt, nor tear of wo; 
But raising still th’ adoring voice, 
Forever in their God rejoice. 
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‘What then art thou, oh, child of clay! 
Amid creation’s grandeur—say ? 
Fen as an insect in the breeze, 

E’en as a dew-drop, lost in seas.’ 


The scene to our human heart is impressive; chiefly for 
that we seem to see therein one of the great poets of the age. 
pointing her young offspring to the ever-welling fountains o: 
freshness and of strength; to the stars clad in their unfading 
beauty; to the earthly fields where dwell the seasons; to the 
sun arrayed in majesty that shines forever; to the rainbow 
rejoicing in the skies; to the skylark, as ‘buoyant with joy’ it 
soars singing; to the nightingale and the spring; wedding their 
young aflections in strongest love to Nature, the ever-bounti- 
ful and ever-pure. Happy those who, in life’s dawn, are thus 
pointed, and thus wedded! For in after years, does the storm 
arise—does the world’s eye frown upon them—does passion 
snap asunder bands of earthly friendship—does death snatch 
from their vision forms which the past had surrounded with 
beautiful associations and remembrances? Yet still shall not 
their hearts, though they faint, smk into deep despair. For 
the cords that linked their sympathies with nature, are yet 
untouched; they abide strong and imperishable. Nature storms 
not, nor frowns on those who, in a rightful spirit, commune 
with her. There is no passion in her breast, no scorn in her 
eye. Death does not triumph over her beauty. Behold her 
fair as in youth, and ready always to receive into her bound- 
less bosom the happy and the bereaved, the poor and the rich, 
those who totter in years, and those whose young hearts are 
the loveliest image of her own ever-blooming purity and 
youthfulness. 

Another feature that arrests our eye in contemplating Mrs. 
Hemans is, her religious devotion. Surely the writings of no 
poet of this century are more full of devotion—of religion— 
than those of Mrs. Hemans. How clear was her perception. 
how intense was her appreciation, of the relations that exis’ 
between man and his Creator! Meditating in poetical fervo: 
upon these relations, the earthly present vanished, and the 
heavenly future appeared. Within her breast sprang into lite 
a thousand lovely visions—tairer than scenes that meet mor 
tal eyes—images of the celestial land. Glimpses only of these 
visions has she bequeathed to us in her witings. 





*Oh! beautiful is heaven, and bright 
With long, long summer days! 

I see its lilies gleam in light, 
Where many a fountain plays. 
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*Oh! where the living waters flow 
Along that radiant shore, 

My soul, a wanderer here, shall know 
The exile-thirst no more.’ 


Would you have proofs of how much she loved to look upon 
that clime, viewless save to the spiritual eye, and to commune 
with its disembodied inhabitants? Read her Spirit’s Return— 
one of the finest of her poems—read her lines to a Departed 
Spirit—her Message to the Dead—and the stanzas entitled, 
The Departed. In these pieces we recognize 4 spirit—de- 
vout—plous—an immortal longing—a heavenly aspiration— 
pot unlike that which breathes and burns in the Spanish de- 
yotional poetry. Not, indeed, like Ponce de Leon, and those 
who moved, and felt, and thought with him in the same sa- 
ered poetical sphere, was she cloistered in lonely retirement, 
that, mortal scenes shut out, the immortal might be revealed 
inunwonted brightness and purity. Our poetess moved in 
daily intercourse with visible and tangible human beings, and 
among all the sensual, perishable objects of earth. Yet often 
did she retire within the dim solitude of her own heart. There 
intently meditating—gazing and listening with the eye and 
ear of faith—well might she seem to hear far-off voices inter- 
mingled with strains from immortal harps; and well might she 
seem to see forms of surpassing beauty veiling with golden 
wings their brows all serene, and feel her spirit—once of the 
earth earthy, now of the heaven heavenly—soaring away into 
that better land, ‘where the wicked cease from troubling, and 
the weary are at rest.” Happy visions these!—vouchsated to 
but few while in the clay, yet by them sometimes revealed in 
words transparent as the crystal light through which at first 
they had been seen. The feature now under our eye, Is also 
manifested in the beauty and frequency with which Mrs. 
llemans, in a great many of her short poems, passes from 
the mortal to the immortal—the visible to the invisible— 
irom this world’s deserted homes, and broken hearts, *nd 
melancholy memories, to heavenly mansions, and to the bliss- 
lul spirits that dwell therein. 

As we have said, Mrs. Hemans’ poetry is full of religious 
devotion. Strike out from your heart all belief in a hereafter, 
and then read her works. How naked, how profitless do they 
appear! Believe that with the body, the soul is extinguished 
—that the christian system is all a dream—that the word God 
is but a name, a sound, designating no existence;—and still 
will you find much poetry, not only in the Greek and Latin, 
but likewise in the modern tongues, that stirs you—which 
you intensely enjoy—-and which haply may be clothed in pa- 
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thetic interest, by your very belief, dark and desolate as it is. 
But of this poetry, is not the poetry of Mrs. Hemans. The 
religious, the christian spirit consecrates and vitalizes her 
every thought and feeling. It intermingles with, and inter- 
penetrates it throughout. [t is essential to its existence, as 
air and blood to the existence and energy of these our frames, 
Glorious and wide-extending indeed is the christian revelation 
of truth! Not only does it sustain the soul in this world’s 
fearful calamities—revealing a life beyond the grave;—it has 
likewise revealed new worlds to genius, pointed it to loftier 
themes, and plumed it with beauty and strength for more ma- 
jestic flights. Unto Mrs. Hemans the principle of the chris. 
tian religion was of aid in both these spheres. For while it 
was the soul of her poetical creations, it was her guiding light 
through the bereavements and hazards of the world—the 
safety-lamp that conducted her steps through the fire-damps 
of life. 

We desire to speak a few words more upon the subject of 
her ¢ntellectual merits and demerits. Mrs. Hemans’ thoughts 
are oftentimes very much diffused—dispersed—scattered 
through a multitude of words, like thin, light clouds through 
a vast expanse of sky. Many and many are the lines in her 
verses which, when we had perused, we included within pen- 
ciled brackets. They contained nothing which had not be- 
fore been expressed, or which was not entirely irrelevant to 
the topic. We do not say that the words were not very 
handsome to the eye, and, when sounded by a clear voice, 
very pleasant to the ear. But they were not closely fitted to 
the thought, or the thought to them. They enfolded it, airy 
and light, variegated and beautiful, like a ‘Turkish costume. 
But through them we could not see the body, the limbs, the 
entire form of thought. This we hold to be a great fault— 
fault not resulting from lack of talent, but from lack of care 
and elaboration. In these cases, Mrs. Hemans was not anx- 
ious to get a distinct view of what she would express. She 
did not‘look at it long, intensely, widely,—from its centre to 
its circumference. The thought, or feeling, or scene, thus not 
being distingtly seen and accurately measured, of course Its 
garment—language—could not be nicely adjusted and closely 
fitted unto it. Haply, she contemplated the thought and Its 
medium, with the same eye, and at the same moment; ° 
might she not, like divers of her contemporaries, have look- 
ed at the medium first, and the thought afterwards; regarding 
the container as primary, and the contained as secondary’ 
If so, then was her failure, in these points, proper; and in con- 
fermity with eternal and changeless laws. Writing slovenly, 
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is the inevitable result of thinking slovenly. There is no truth 
based upon surer foundations than this—that literary compo- 
sition is the offspring of two entirely distinct processes. The 
first is spiritual; the second material. The first is made up of 
inemories, of thoughts, of feelings, of reflections. The second 
is the languaging of those memories, thoughts, feelings, re- 
flections, into visible and audible words. The former, if the 
aim be at extraordinary excellence, must be performed with- 
out the remotest possible reference to the latter. Only that 
poet will live immortally, whose conceptions have been 
framed without a thought, as to whether they shall be mani- 
fested unto others through marble, or through language, or 
upon the painted canvass. We acknowledge the extreme diffi- 
culty in, nay, the intense labor necessary to, the perform- 
ance of these widely distinguished processes. Much modern 
genius, denying the distinction, spurns the labor, and con- 
founding the two processes into one, damns itself with ever- 
lasting mediocrity. How unlike those master-spirits of the 
ancient world, who contrived first their thoughts with con- 
summate care, and then, from their abundant language, se- 
lecting words, tried them one after another—rejecting this, 
selecting that—combining them into one form, and then into 
another, until finally, by matchless skill and toil of human 
intellect, did they become so admirably expressive of the 
thought, that out of it they seemed to spring—to be intermin- 
gled with it—inseparably and indissolubly married thereunto. 

But why do we spend time in pointing out and grumbling 
at this defect of Mrs. Hemans, when she has given to us so 
much that is condensed—graphic—so clearly seen, so dis- 
tinctly heard, so deeply felt, that we seem to be, for a mo- 
ment, gifted even as the poetess. Our eye has just been 
resting upon a few of her finest pictures—A Spirit’s Return; 
Casabianca; Woman upon the Field of Battle; The Lost 
Pleiad, and The Landing of tne Pilgrim Fathers. Pictures 
we call them—clear, vivid, animated, filled, not crowded, with 
lovely objects in lovely combinations. Through her bright, 
tranquil language do we behold them, lucidly, as on some 
early dawn of summer, we have looked into the calm, crystal 
lake, and seen therein not alone its inhabitants—silent, though 
quick with motion—and pebbles and shells lying beneath its 
transparent depths,—but likewise there mirrored the hills en- 
circling it; the blue sky with its clouds; or a sail that per- 
chance was reposing upon its glassy breast. ‘Take a passage 
tom A Spirit’s Return: 
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‘I sat beneath that planet—I had wept 

My wo to stillness; every night-wind slept; 

A hush was on the hills; the very streams 

Went by like clouds, or noiseless founts in dreams, 
And the dark tree o’ershadowing me that hour, 
Stood motionless, even as the grey church tower 
Whereon I gazed unconsciously: there came 

A low sound, like the tremor of a flame, 

Or like the light quick shiver of a wing 

Flitting through twilight woods, across the air; 
And | looked up.’ 


Surely the eye has but to convey this scene into the heart. 
The heart will not merely perceive, but feel its perfect beauty. 
Take, again, the opening stanzas of the much-eulogized and 
oft-repeated composition, entitled, The Landing of the Pilgrin 
Fathers. 
‘The breaking waves dashed high 
On a stern and rock-bound coast; 


And the woods against a stormy sky, 
Their giant branches tost. 

‘ And the heavy night hung dark 
The hills and waters o’er, 

When a band of exiles moored their bark 
On the wild New-England shore.’ 


What a wide and almost palpable scene is brought before 
you—sitting in your chamber—by these forty or fifty words! 
Do you not almost hear the roaring of the wintry sea? Do 
not those ‘giant branches’ seem to be almost sculptured forth 
to your vision? And the Exiles sing,— 


‘Amidst the storm they sang, 
And the stars heard and the sea! 

And the sounding aisles of the dim wood rang 
To the anthem of the free! 


The whole scene is so given, that unto it you apply, as it 
were, instinctively, the word Truth. Whoever does not fee! 
and enjoy it, may safely infer that something is wrong abou' 
his sensibility to beauty and sublimity. 

The Lost Pleiad is of kindred excellence. We remembe! 
it as one of her noblest strains. We should say that its spiri 
passed into its fine language in one of those moments— 
deigned by our Creator to the poet only, and to him but seldom 
—a moment of deep and almost passionate inspiration. the 
concluding stanzas we cannot forbear extracting. 


*Couldst thou be shaken from thy radiant place, 

E’en as a dew-drop from the myrtle spray, 
Swept by the wind away? 

Wert thou not peopled by some glorious race, 

And was there power to smite them with decay? 
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‘Why, who shall talk of thrones, of sceptres riven’ 

Bowed be our hearts to think of what we are, 
When from its heights afar 

A world sinks thus—and yon majestic heaven 

Shines not the less for that one vanished star.’ 


Some one has said that Mrs. Hemans is not an original 
yriter. What is the meaning of this expression? In one 
sense, he is an original writer who, in language, embodies 
thoughts, sentiments, emotions and outward scenes which, to 
his knowledge, have never yet been embodied in any spoken 
or written tongue. But it is manifest that he will hardly be 
entitled to this honor in the opinion of one who is thoroughly 
familiar—hand and glove—with every thing, spiritual or mate- 
rial, contained in all the existing languages of the earth, and 
whose comprehensive knowledge discovers that the embodied 
thoughts, sentiments, emotions, and outward scenes of our 
orignal writer, have for ages been living in the German lan- 
guage, in the French language, in the Chinese, or haply in his 
his own mother English. The idea of originality dimly re- 
vealed in the last sentence is, we believe, the true one. No 
one is a truly origial writer, except when wording that of 
the outward or inward worlds, which never yet has been 
worded. Whether in this sense, Mrs. Hemans be original, 
we cannot say; having looked into but few books, in half a 
dozen of the hundred written languages now on the earth. 
This is not, however, of much consequence. Whoever gives 
usa book wherein we may contemplate, what we have never 
before contemplated—while our ignorance may give him the 
appellation, so shall our gratitude award to him the honors of 
an original writer. What matters it to us, that its contents 
may be found somewhere else, if unto us they be inaccessible, 
—peradventure imprisoned in some foreign tongue, or dun- 
geoned in some miserable and unapproachable lingo of our 
own English? We feel safe in saying that Mrs. Hemans has 
worded, in truth and beauty, from the visible, the audible, the 
imaginable, what to myriad readers of this generation, Is en- 
urely new; and by them you will not willingly be permitted 
‘o pronounce her unoriginal. And some things too, we ven- 
ture to say—though the remark may seem to imply a know- 
ledge, deeper and broader than that to which we can lay 
claam—has she revealed absolutely new; such as never before 
had passed through human eyes and ears into human hearts. 
And this has she done right in the teeth of those thousand 
declarations now bandied about from lip to lip, and from pe- 
nodical to periodical, that, in Solomon’s words, ‘there is no- 
thing new under the sun’—that every thing within the earth, 
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upon the earth, and above the earth, is just exactly what it 
was two thousand years ago—that human nature has, by 
genius, been completely worked out—that all the sciences, 
physical, mental, moral and political, are completed; nothing 
therein remaining to be achieved—and that intellect has now 
no more to do but, like Alexander, sit down and weep that it 
has not other worlds to conquer. 

The above-quoted words of Solomon fall gracefully only 
from the lips of beings celestial—all-seeing, all-knowing, all. 
comprehending. Mortal man may not presume to utter them. 
Unto him—inquiring, searching, soaring—the new is continv- 
ally evolving. God’s creations are exhaustless. Man’s power 
of combining and modifying these creations, so as out of them 
to elicit what shall to all the senses and all the hearts of each 
succeeding generation be new, will live in vigor, and flourish 
in activity, until man himself shall perish from the earth. 
Even elements are multitudinous, and in form and character, 
are continually changing. The elements of sound and of lan- 
guage are few and fixed; yet who pretends to say that all their 
combinations are exhausted—that no new word shall hereaf- 
ter be constructed—that no new strain of melody shall here- 
after be composed? As already said, the elements in nature 
are many and ever-changing. And who shall say that they 
are not susceptible of infinite combinations, beautiful and new! 
Who shall say it? We know very well who have said it. 
We know very many who think it; and so saying and so 
thinking, have despairingly entrenched themselves within the 
saying of Solomon, and delved their lives away among antl 
quated common-places, because, forsooth, ‘there is nothing 
new under the sun.’ 

All the past is full of conclusive proof, showing that this 
remark has no application to finite, dimly-seeing man. Lach 
age, as following its predecessor, it has rolled on through the 
wide seas of time, has evolved into light somethng new— 
something quite unlike what was before upon the earth. 
There is not a single department of human inquiry, or o! 
human action, whereof this remark is not true—be it poetry 
or politics; history or architecture; any one of the fine arts, 
or any one of the physical sciences. The Egyptians, doubtless 
thought, in moments of intellectual pride, that there could be 
nothing new in architecture. But after their’s came the 
Grecian with its five orders, absolutely a new creation. Then 
the Greeks, doubtless thought, that after them, nothing new 
in this department could be conceived. Vain, self-applauding 
thought! The Gothic appeared in all its dark and origin 
majesty, and the middle ages were crowded with styles that 
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bore no similitude unto the Grecian. The ancients believed, 
that beside the little spot over which their eyes had ranged, 
and their footsteps trodden—their own narrow ferrarum orbis 
_there was no other land; that a certain small island, a little 
1o the north of Scotland, was the ultima thule of geographical 
discoverye But Columbus arose, and lo! a new continent is 
revealed, vaster than all the ancient worlds, and wherein, for 
weal or for wo, the most important earthly destinies of man 
re to be developed. ‘The ancients believed, that the earth 
whereon they lived, was the central point in the universe, and 
that around it wheeled eternally all stars and all suns—rising 
each day from their eastern beds, and at night laving their 
aming locks in the waves of the occident. Pray, did not 
Copernicus reveal something new to man, when he blew up 
ie Ptolemaic system, and held up to the eyes of all succeed- 
wg ages the ¢rue astronomy? How is it in poetry?’ Take a 
ingle illustration. Before the time of Shirley, the mighty 
minds of the Elizabethan era seemed to have exhausted every 
copie for the stage; all emotions, and thoughts, and events 
worthy thereof, seemed to have been dramatized. But Shir- 
ey came, and with him a new dramatic world. How is it in 
mother department? Richardson, Fielding, Smollet, Rad- 
lile, Porter and their successors, male and female, seemed 
to have worked out the field of imaginative literature. They 
planted and reaped, and sowed again and reaped, and gather- 
edin. They had apparently left nothing for future gleaners. 
They had exhausted the world of fiction. Whoever should 
come after them, must imagine new. ‘No one,’ says a cer- 
lan critic, ‘can have a place in the imaginative sphere, which 
they have filled with perfect glory.’ But the wand of the 
Northern Enchanter passed over the same and similar regions, 
ind lo! hills, and Jakes, and streams, and gorgeous palaces, 
and life in myriad forms all beautiful and new, gradually up- 
rose to the world’s vision. And who shall say, that after 
Scott, no great and original novelist shall appear? Other 
genius in coming years must arise, otherwise though equally 
gitted, to combine and mould human nature and human trans- 
actions, which in other, though equally striking forms, are 
hereafter to be unfolded. And in the physical departments, 
las modern ingenuity contrived and embodied nothing new 
ether in wood, in stone, or in iron? Look around you and 
readan answer. In the sciences,—in chemistry, geology, bota- 
iy,astronomy, physiology and the rest—how much, unknown 
‘0 lormer minds, has been to us revealed? And is there no- 
‘ing new in these sciences yet to be discovered? Has human 
‘Atellect completed them? Assuredly not. Standing, as it were, 
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above the centre of acircle, whose circumference nowhere meets 
the eye, it beholds radiating outward upon every side into mea. 
sureless distance, the lines which faintly separate from each other 
the various sciences. How small is the space between them over 
which man, the adventurer and discoverer,has yet passed! And 
when we compare the miserable little which has been done, to 
the momentous and the vast which are yet to be achieved, how 
vain and petty the thought, that to man there is nothing new to 
be revealed, and by him nothing remaining to be performed! 
As yet we are only creeping upon the vestibule of Nature’s 
temple. The ancients had not what was known to the mid- 
dle ages; the middle ages had not what unto us has been dis- 
closed; and we, boast loudly as we may, have nothing of what 
shall crowd upon generations to come; which looking back 
upon our narrow possessions, and still narrower thoughts, 
shall haply regard us with a feelmg akin to pity. Unto the 
end of time, age following age, shall, like the mysterious roll 
in the Apocalypse, when its each successive seal was broken, 
unfold scenes, new, startling, strange, never before unfolded. 
We live in the youth of the world as well as in its age—a 
world ever-fresh, ever-producing—a world spiritual and ma- 
terial, which may be likened to the soil whereof Dante speaks, 
whence, soon as one flower was plucked, straightway grew 
another up. Let not the poet give heed to the derogatory 
idea implied in the notion whereupon we have been com- 
menting, that in nature was originally a certain measurable 
and ponderable quantity of poetical matter, which, by mighty 
genius of the past, has been clean exhausted from her now 
drained and shriveled system, and poured all-vital into human 
language. Believe it not. The present is full of new, beau- 
tiful, and mighty themes. Time, the beautifier, is flinging its 
soft, purple veil over scenes, and events, and emotions, that 
but now have passed away, and noiselessly is transforming 2 
world of harsh and dull reality into a realm, mysterious and 
enchanting—the realm of the past—the true and abiding 
home of poetry. a 

Whatever may have been Mrs. Hemans’ power of new, 
impressive, natural and unobvious combination, she seems 
never to have feared its diminution from storing her mind with 
useful knowledge. Her attainments are said to have been 
extraordinary. She read much. Her name may be added 
to the list of those who have been good poets, and likewise great 
readers. ‘The poetical powers, delicate as they may be, ate 
not injured by contact, and even collision, with other powers 
Originality of thought and feeling is, not, as divers idlers 
would fain believe, impaired by much reading. Indeed, W 
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are of opinion that he stands the best chance of being tru/y 
original as a writer, Who has read the most—and for a reason 
<milar to that which compels us to believe that he stands the 
vest chance of inventing something absolutely new in any of 
the arts, who is most familiar with what therein has already 
veen invented. Cogitating in the closet, the one may con- 
seive, and the other may invent, what unto them shall be pro- 
foundly original; but looking abroad in the world, gives to 
each. mortifying conviction that their inventions and concep- 
tions have been for years most current common-places among 
their fellow-beings. Whoever would produce anything new 
inthe construction of time-pieces, must, if he desire to have 
within him an assurance of success, be possessed of all exist- 
ng knowledge on the subject. Whoever would reveal any 
tung new in astronomy, or mental philosophy, or in poetry, 
must, if he desire to have within him an assurance of success, 
ve acquainted with all the ideas now embodied in language 
pon each of those subjects. But divers of our poets begin 
towrite for the public, not only without knowing what of 
voetry has already been written, but moreover, what to us is 
uaccountable, rejoicing in this ignorance. They tell us, by 
way of what we shall call excuse, of their anxiety to have all 
the thoughts by them published, their own, springing purely 
from their own hearts, into their own fresh and self-created 
anguage. Now this anxiety would certainly be very lauda- 
ble, did it not appear a little narrow. Is not our poet aware, 
that while his thoughts may be legitimately his own, coined by 
tis fancy in the bolted and sentineled mint of his own heart, 
they may be just exactly like—in eye, limb, form and soul— 
to thoughts which, in a Greek, or German, or French, or an 
English dress, have for centuries been walking about the 
earth, and with which, not only the present, but many pre- 
ceding generations have been most intimately acquainted. It 
may be well to multiply likenesses, but still are we constrain- 
ed to the opinion, that already are there Richmond’s enough 
iu the field, and therefore do we protest, with all our heart, 
aud soul and might, against arraying any others in a little 
‘illerently ornamented costume, and sending them for glory 
out to intellectual combat. And now may our poetical friend 
respond that he avoids much reading of books, not for an 
‘ear of their ideas being transplanted into his mind and chok- 
ag itsown natural growth, but from an apprehension that he 
‘nay be contaminated, or rather unoriginalized, by the manner 
oftheir authors. On this point we can only say, that if you 
‘ink for yourself, and feel for yourself, your manner must be 
‘olrown; for manner is nothing more than your own style 
Ole IV. NO. Ile 16 
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of thinking and feeling, beamed gradually forth into language, 
Nor can we appreciate that fastidious squeamishness which 
will not observe the manner of writers. For ourself, we say, 
that we have been taught to regard the manner in which the 
createst minds have been pleased in language to manifest 
themselves as aids—models—to be applied for the improve 
inent of one’s own manner, and that we should no more feay 
injury therefrom, than a painter should fear contamination 
from a study of the manner which pervades and consecrate: 
the master-pieces of Raphael or Salvator Rosa. 
We conclude these desultory observations. by again recom- 
mone ne the writings of Mrs. Hemans. We recommend 
hem, hot to superfick: ial readers—to those who fly over a page 
with the lightning speed ot certain travelers, over a certain 
country—to those who go never down through the husk ot 
language into the kernel of thought--io those who will not 
pause at each beautiful scene, or impressive combination o! 
emotions, and permit them to pass entirely into their i inmost 
heart. Nor, moreover, do we recommend them unto those 
i aye are disciples of none save the bloed-and-thunder school, 
whose hearts are engaged by nothing save spasmodic repre- 
entations of spasmodic life—whose intellectual being is sus- 
ained, and refreshed, and purified, rather by tornadoes ot 
dia bolical passions, than by bland and peaceful influences. 
Such fevered sp irits can find nothing in these pages where- 




















with tosympathize, And there is another class of readers te é 
whom we cannot possibly recommend these poems—tie cu ul 
hono gentlemen—-who fiing down with a sneer, the mightiest HW 
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achievements of human intellect, because, fersooth, they prow 0] 
nothi ni g—wh0o, when vou dwell } pr ‘usinaly upon worthy ¢ emo- v 
tions worthily embodied, chill your syn ipathies by casting He 
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them?’ Of these gentlemen, we can only say that, did they 
Hoe damn Mrs. Hemans’ poetry, we should. Their praise 


would, to our apprehension, be conclusive evidence of he! 
demerit. And yet we feel as if our utilitarian friends had \ 


the better of us, until we survey the things of this world, an¢ wit 
estimi co heir cCompasasve Vv: alue. We know, that from Soio- Ne. 
mon down, tl hrough Jeremy Taylor, to certain eloquent wns 
tongues of this age, all matter seems to have been exhausted ing 
for images to illustrate clearly and strongly the worthlessness and 


of human life, and all that surrounds it. We feel how much wit} 


we all are bat j impersonations of vanity—shadows pursuing 7 | 
shadows—soon vanishing. All things here, are indeed net . le 
worth a sigh, or art-ache, or a heart-joy. [a ene 
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‘or manhood, and manhood for age—and all these successive 
stages. What are they, but periods wherein this frame may be 
vepared for the banquet of death? Each generation rises, 
preaks its fury and dies, even as every wave swells up, and 
breaking upon the shore, dies away, leaving nothing save a 
sound. itself soon to be forgotten. What indeed is immortal 
fame. about Which thereis so much ado? With us, does our 
itilitarian answer, nothing but a guick-departing thought, in 
the shape of a remembrance, that now and then flashes into 
the minds of a very few of the many millions that throng 
each successive age. How trifling! Mankind could get 
along verv well without it. I*rom these reflections, we strive 
\ depart. and find somewhere a pleasant refuge; and we feel 
‘when reposing within this truth; that there is one ulti- 
mate end of, man’s existence upon this earth, to wit: the 
sreatest possible advancement towards perfection of those 
yualities which constitute what we call heart and soul; and 
that intellect is ofno worth, except when tending to the accom- 
plishment of this end; that itellect, the body, the outward 
world, the past, the present, and the future, are vouchsafed to 
nan only as means contributive to this single end. Whoever 
nay not merely perceive, but intensely feel the length and 
veadth and height and depth of this truth, will hardly venture 
the question sneeringly: ‘of what use to man is poetry?” 
He will perceive, that it is entitled to a place among the influ- 
ences that may improve all that in man is worth improving— 
that it has an important bearing, directly or indirectly, upon 
the great end of his earthly being. By such, will the labors 
i Mrs. Hemans be properly appreciated. Her memory will 
e enshrined, not so much im their admiration, as in their love. 
Her genius has awakened within their hearts a love intense, 
4 many things pure and beautiful in the visible and spiritual 
worlds, and still intenser sympathy therewith. It has light- 
ened many of their mortal labors. It has oftentimes beguiled 
them into pleasant shades, and among cool fountains, and 
‘owers, and bracing breezes, that they might return, inspired 
with freshness and elastic strength, to the dusty highway of 
te. Like that of showers and the sun, its influence is soft, 
inysterious, noiseless; but, therefore, not less benignant or less 
wighty. Not willingly from their hearts, will this influence, 
ind the memory of its creator, be permitted to vanish? And 
within many a human breast, in ages to come, may they find 
a2 entrance, and there abide forever—upon the only spot 
Where man may erect a worthy monument in gratitude to his 
benefactors. ae 
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THE LIFE AND CHARACTER OF JOHN JAY. 


ir is not to be expected in a limited article, that any but g 
very imperfect view can be given of the life and character of 
2 man who has exercised an important influence over the 
destinies of his fellow-beings. We cannot, therefore, hope, 
with any reasonable expectation of success, to do more than 
dimly shadow forth some of the most prominent points in his 
checkered career, and to excite the curiosity of those whose 
acquaintance with his life and character is but partial, to make 
minuter inquiries. Justice to the dead does not require so 
liumble a tribute to his memory. The sources from which flow 
the blessings which we hourly enjoy, are too palpable, to need 
any other circumstance to remind us of the gratitude due to 
our illustrious forefathers. The glorious result of their labors, 
evinced in the civil and religious liberty enjoyed by a nume- 
rous people, presents an imperishable monument to their 
memory, proclaiming by realities instead of words, the noble, 
disinterested feeling which prompted the private sacrifice for 
public good, and the powerful mtellect which matured the 
plans for its accomplishment. The benefits to be expected 
from a contemplation of the characters and exploits of those 
who have rendered themselves conspicuous for their virtues 
and abilities, will result almost exclusively to ourselves— 
placing before our minds as models, those who have approxi- 
mated most nearly to perfection; exciting within us a desire 
to emulate their virtues and to render ourselves equally enti 
tled to the love and admiration of posterity. 

Joun Jay, who was the eighth of ten children, was born in 
the city of New York, on the 12th December, 1745. His 
ancestor, who originally emigrated to this country, was 4 
Frenchman, who was forced to abandon his home in conse- 
quence of the persecutions suflered on account of his religion, 
subsequent to the revocation of the edict of Nantes. He in 
this country pursued the occupation of a merchant, and lett 
to his son, who was the grandfather of Mr. Jay, a competency 
and a knowledge of the business in which he had been engaged. 
The father of Mr. Jay prosecuted the same calling, and though 
not wealthy, yet by industry and good management, he con 
fortably maintained his large family. Mr. Jay’s character 
strikingly evinces the important influence exercised by parents, 
not only over the habits and sentiments, but also the minds 0! 
their children—uniting in himself so manifestly their prom 
nent peculiarities. His parents were both remarkable tor 
their tervent piety, which served to sustain them through 
many hours of affliction, and to induce them to bear with 
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meek resignation, some of the severest visitations of Provi- 
dence. Springing, as all purely religious feelings do, from 
the same source, there was between them in this respect an 
apparent similarity. But the peculiarities of mind which, as 
a general rule, distinguish the sexes, were strikingly marked. 
His father was remarkable for a strong, masculine frame of 
mind. which made him a shrewd and judic ious observer of 
human nature, and which, controlled as it was by the influence 
a ‘his religion, rendered him mild, but uncompromising in the 
ulfilment of all his duties. His ‘mother possessed a highly 
pes ited and brilliant imagination, and the softer and more 
refined feelings of human nature, which present so beautiful a 
contrast with the rude though more poweful dev elopments of 
masculine intellect, and which, when properly cultivated, 
render woman so admirably calculated to fulfil‘the duties of 
the station for which nature designed her. 
In studying the characters of men, during the early period 
of their childhood, we are astonished at the striking similarity 
vetween their pec suliarities, as then just unfolding themselves, 
and the more ample development in after life—evincing the 
essential importance of careful education at an age tdo fre- 
juently regarded as receiving no permanent impressions. In 
tus re spect Mr. Jay was peculiarly fortunate ; blessed with 
parents, and especially a mother—tfor it is upon her that this 
important and responsible duty usually devolves—who de- 
ited in conveying instruction to their children. It was, no 
loubt. at this important period of his existence, that those 
leas of the duty which he owed to his Creator and to his fel- 
w-beings which evinced themselves in his after life as the 
aunspring of his actions, were instilled into his young heart 
v v the assiduous Instructions of his mother. He remamed at 
.e under her tuition until eight years of age, when he was 
ent 0 a boarding-se hool at New Rochelle, were he remained 
or th ee years. “He wa subjec t here to many inconvenien- 
es, such as poor fare, aed beds, &« ‘es Which Tittle folks 
pt to ook upon as the severest of hardships. froin his st 
tt thi us school he derived much benefit, as, in addition to his 
progress in the classics, he was likewise taught independence 
—the plainness of his fare inducing him to disregard the etfem- 
wacies of life; and havi ing no par ticular friends “around him to 
take his part, he learned ‘that he must stand or fall by his own 
exertions. He remained at home under the instruction of a 
private tutor, until fourteen years of age, when being prepared 
to enter the Freshman’s class, he was sent to the college now 
known by the name of Columbia college. Here the book of 
human nature was, for the first time, opened to him. He was 
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ushered upon a new scene of action, without any other guide 
than the excellent principles which he had derived from his 
previous course of education. His character and mind, how- 
ever, were much more fully developed than is usual for per- 
sons of that ages He displayed a consciousness of the im- 
portance of devoting himself to his studies, which is not usual 
until a later period mm life. He had many difficulties of voice 
and manner to contend with; his articulation was indistinct, 
his voice naturally weak, and his manner of reading so hur. 
ried, that it was almost impossible to distinguish anything 
which he uttered. By a degree of perseverance, however, 
entirely uncommon in a child, he overcame all these difficul- 
ties and became an excellent reader. His principal desire, 
however, appeared to be a proficiency in composition, and 
whenever he had anything of the kind on hand, his whole 
mind appeared to be occupied with it; even during the night 
he had a paper and a pencil by his bedside, on which he would 
put down any promment idea which might suggest itself. 
upon the subject which he had under consideration. 

There is a circumstance which occurred shortly before 
Mr. Jay left college, which is worthy of being related, as 
showing the high sense of honor, which even at that age he 
entertained. Some of the students having been guilty o! 
some wantonly mischievous pranks, and all the usual means 
of detecting the delinquents having proved unavailing, a last 
resort was had to what was called an appeal to their honor. 
They were forthwith assembled and the questions—‘did you 
do it?’ or *do you know who did it?” were severally proposed 
to them. ‘The replies were all in the negative, until the ques- 
tions were proposed to John Jay: the first he answered nega- 
tively, the second affirmatively. When called upon to give 
up the names of those whom he knew to have been concern- 
ed, he respectfully, but peremptorily, refused. Threats wer 
made use of in vain: he was suspended. It is unusual to find 
one so young, preferring character to reputation; dreading 
the reproaches of self more than the disapprobation of others. 
We have known many similar instances in our own expel 
ence, and in every single case, the little miscreants turned 
state’s evidence. Mr. Jay graduated with the first honor 0! 
his class: shortly after, he commenced the study of the law 
with Mr. Kissam of New York. This gentleman had attained 
considerable eminence in his profession, but was more I 
markable for the excellency of his principles and feelings. 
With him Mr. Jay was on terms of the most easy familiarity: 
and it was with highly gratified feelings, that in after lite Le 
used to refer to the agreeable intercourse which had exisie’ 
between them. 
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A just idea of Mr. Jay’s intellectual and moral qualities, 
at this period of his life, will be derived from a tribute paid 
him by his fellow-student, Lindley Murray, the distinguished 
grammarian. In his memoirs he remarks— The celebrated 
John Jay, late governor of New York, was my fellow-student 
for about two years. His talents and virtues at that period, 
gave pleasing indications of future eminence. He was re- 
markable for strong reasoning powers, comprehensive views, 
indefatigable application, and uncommon firmness of mind. 
With these qualifications, added to a just taste in literature, 
and ample stores of learning and knowledge, he was happily 
prepared to enter on that career of public virtue by which hie 
was afterwards honorably distmguished, and made instru- 
mental in promoting the good of his country.’ But although 
the early portion of his life is fraught with interesting inci- 
jents, we cannot dwell upon them: we must hasten on to 
the important duties which he was destined to iulfil in after 
years. 

In the practice of his profession Mr. Jay was eminently 
successful; it could not, indeed, have been otherwise with 
me of his exalted talents, untirmg industry, and undeviating 
rectitude. | 

The following extract from a letter of Mr. Kissam to Mr. 
jay, will serve to show the unbounded confidence which he 
entertained for his talents, and the friendship and familiarity 
which existed between them. ‘If it were not for you, or 
some Other apostolic lawyer, my clients would be left in the 
urch this court, as I am afraid | cannot attend myself. But, 
i, you have now a call to go forth into my vineyard, and 
his you must do, too, upon an evangelical principle, that the 

waster may receive the fruits thereof. All I can tell you about 
the causes is little more than to give you a list of their titles; 
wut that is quite enough for you. One is about a race horse, 
in which I suppose there is some cheat; another is about an 
doped wife; another of them also appertains unto horse flesh. 
These are short hints; they may serve for briefs. If you ad- 
ulre conciseness, here you have it. As to the cause about Cap- 
‘ain’s island, tell Mr. Morris that it must be put off, because 
you are concerned against me. J can’t tell where to find 
«nother into whose head the cause can be infused in the 
‘airaculous way of inspiration.’ 

At the passage of the Boston Port Bill. the scales fell from 
the eyes of the people as at the touch of Divinity. ‘They saw 
‘early the tyrannical determination of the British ministry, 
and were conscious that, if they wished to preserve their lib- 
erties, they must rouse themselves to vigorous resistance. 
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Meetings were consequently generally held, and committees 
of correspondence between the colonies appointed. Mr, Jay 
was one of the members of that for New York. In a letter 
written by him to the committee for Boston, the proposition 
for an assembly of deputies from the colonies in general was 
first made. A few of the colonies acceded with alacrity to 
the proposition; several of them, however, were deterred 
from implicating themselves from the prudential reasons 
which Falstaff terms the better part of valor. Mr. Jay was 
the youngest member of this first congress; he was at this 
time twenty-nine years of age. One of the first acts of con- 
giess, When convened, was to appoint a committee to draft 
an address to the people of Great Britain. Mr. Jay was 
placed upon this committee, and subsequently by it appointed 
to prepare the address. 

The importance of this address to himself and to his coun- 
try united in demanding trom Mr. Jay the utmost exertion of 
his powers. This celebrated paper is so generally known, 
that all comment upon it would be superfluous: it was pro- 
nounced by Mr. Jefierson, ‘the production of certainly the 
finest pen in America.’ All Mr. Jay’s writings are amply 
worthy of the strictest attention. The cogent reasoning, the 
lofty sentiments, the deep-toned feeling, and the nervous, 
dowing language in which they are embodied, bear the reader 
irresistibly along to the conclusion at which the writer aims. 
There is no labored attempt at ornament, no knight errantry 
after words and figures, no overstrained feeling:—the mind 
of the writer appears, glowing with the enthusiasm which his 
subject spires, to pour forth the irresistible torrent fresh 
from the heart. ‘The only mode of reaching the feelings o! 
an intelligent, well-educated community, is through the me- 
dium of the intellect, convincing the judgment that the feel 
ings ought to be excited, while the only means of producing 
the consequences desired, is by intensely exciting and arousing 
them; the appeal to the head and the heart should, therefore, 
be simultaneous. ‘The address of Mr. Jay to the people o! 
Great Britain was admirably calculated to produce the effect 
desired; to arouse the honest indignation of our English bre- 
thren against the tyrannical usurpations of their government. 
[t is evident, both from the declaration and measures of con 
gress, that, at this time, they anticipated that the present dit 
ficulties would be of but short duration; that they did not aim 
at an entire separation from Great Britain; and that they had 
no conception of the protracted war necessary to free them 
from the encroachments of the British ministry. Under this 
mistaken notion, the non-importation law was passed, the 
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results of which were unfortunate, as it cut off all those sup- 
plies so necessary for effectually carrying on a military cam 
paign. One advantage, however, was derived from it, as it 
induced them to adopt efficient measures for carrying the 
provisions of the bill into operation, such as establishing and 
disciplining an armed force. Mr. Jay was upon this com- 
mittee; important advantages in many respects were derived 
from its exertions. ‘The motives of the colonies to take up 
ams, are clearly set forth in their declaration of the causes 
which induced it. After declaring that they have no design 
wish for a separation, they continue:— : 
‘Necessity has not yet driven us to that desperate mea- 
sure. We have not raised armies with the ambitious design 
{ establishing independent states in our native land, in de- 
ence of that freedom which is our birthright, and which we 
ever enjoyed till the violation of it. For the protection of our 
property, acquired solely by the honest industry of our fath- 
ersand ourselves, against violence actually oilered, we have 
taken up arms. We shall lay them down when hostilities 
shall cease on the part of the aggressors, and all danger of 
their being renewed, shall be removed—and not before.’ The 
infatuation of the British ministry thus driving a loyal people 
into desperation is perfectly mcomprehensible. About this 
ume occurred the battle of Lexington, which disclosed the 
design of the British ministry to employ force, where they 
wight think it necessary. This gave rise to the momentous 
question, whether America, as an independent nation, should 
lake up arms against her lawful sovereign. The petitions for 
redress which had been previously presented, had been treat- 
ed so ignominiously, that congress appeared unwilling by 
additional supplication, farther to compromise the dignity of 
thenation. But the opinion of the people required even a 
greater degree of humiliation than that to which they had 
veen already reduced. Many from conscientious scruples— 
many for the great attachment which they felt for the mother 
country, and many from motives of interest and cowardice, 
were deterred from favoring an open declaration of war. 
Mr. Jay was aware that this was the state of feeling of a 
great number of the colonists, and was conscious of the im- 
portance of convincing them that every mode for a pacific 
tdjustment had been resorted to in vain. Yet it was with 
the utmost difficulty in consequence of the indignant feeling 
Which prevailed in congress, to induce them to send one more 
petition for the redress of the country’s grievances. Its fate 
was the same with those which had preceded it; in the elo- 
quent language of Patrick Henry, ‘We had petitioned, we 
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had remonstrated, we had supplicated, we had prostrated our: 
selves at the foot of the throne. Our petitions had beep 
slighted, our supplications had been disregarded, our remon. 
strances had produced additional violence and insult—and we 
had been spurned with contempt from the foot of the throne,’ 
It was in vain, after this, that some few of the more pacific 
spirits of the land still looked forward to, and insisted upon, 
an amicable adjustment. An indignant nation was aroused, 
and imperiously demanded of its representatives the severing 
of all the political ties which bound them to the mother land. 
This produced the Declaration of Independence, to which 
article Mr. Jay was prevented from having the honor of affix. 
ing his name, by being forced a short time previous to resign 
his seat in congress, for one in the convention assembled to 
frame a constitution for his native state: he had the pleasure, 
however, of presenting it to that body, a few days after its 
passage, and witnessing its reception by acclamation. The 
two countries were now fairly at issue. We had embarked 
upon a troubled sea, with our lives, our fortunes, and our sa- 
cred honor, pledged to bear the vessel gallantly into port, or 
to perish amid the turbulent waves which roared around her. 
It was found necessary to adopt strong and extreme measures 
to counteract the machinations of the tories, who, encouraged 
by the presence of the British fleet and army, were raising 
troops, and, in several instances, had even seized zealous, in- 
fluential citizens, and curried them into New York, where 
they were imprisoned as rebels. ‘To puta stop to this course 
of proceeding, a committee was appointed with unlimited 
powers. The fact of such extraordinary power being reposed 
in the hands of a few individuals, shows the very critical state 
of the American cause at that period, and the unbounded con- 
fidence reposed in the individuals of the committee. Mr. Jay 
was its chairman; it was empowered to use its efforts in de- 
tecting and defeating all conspiracies; to call out, at their dis- 
cretion, detachments of the militia for suppressing insurree- 
tion; to apprehend, secure, and remove persons whom thes 
might judge dangerous to the safety of the state; with unlim- 
ited power to make drafts upon the treasury; and to raise and 
officer a little standing army of two hundred and twenty met, 
to use as they might think proper. The duties assigned to this 
committee were most efficiently fulfilled. 

The course of conduct which Mr. Jay was forced to adopt 
by the duties of his station, exhibits one of his most promment 
characteristics. Many of his individual friends were adherents 
to the royal cause; many of them he knew were consciel- 
tiously so; yet he was bound to proceed against them with 
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the same rigor, as towards the most inveterate enemies of his 
country. Whenever an opportunity offered of acting in ae- 
cordance with the dictates of friendship, he was ever ready 
to fulfil such obligations; but when called upon by the more 
sacred duty which he owed to his country, his private feelings 
sever induced him to deviate from the strictest notions of 
juty and rectitude; the avenues of his heart were closed; the 
firm and dignified patriot became the unbending stoic. 
One of the striking points in Mr. Jay’s character was the 
respect which he invariably paid to religion, and the many 
~actical illustrations which he gave of the sincerity of the 
eelings Which prompted it. Nevertheless, even in that re- 
svect, he could not escape slanderous misrepresentation. The 
severity with which his conduct towards the Rev. Mr. Ket- 
Jetass Was commented upon, must be attributed to the rigid, 
[may say bigoted, state of feeling with regard to religious 
satters, Which characterized this period. ‘The whole tenor 
t his life would be suthicient to rebut the charge of impiety, 
0 totally inconsistent with the pure vein of religion which 
we see pervading his life and writings. But the circumstan- 
es of the case simply, to the present enlightened notions of 
eligious duty, would be sufficient to exonerate him from so 
srievous an accusation. Mr. Kettletass was a member of the 
onvention: at the most important period of its session, when 
some of the most interesting and responsible resolutions were 
bout being brought forward; when every philanthropist and 
vatriot stood firmly at the post of danger, prepared to meet 
‘he crisis with determined fortitude, their whole souls engros- 
‘ed in the glorious cause in which they were engaged,—this 
ventleman requested permission of the house to return home 
toattend to his clerical duties. Mr. Jay introduced the fol- 
owing resolution—* Whereas, the Rev. Mr. Kettletass, one 
i the deputies from Queen’s county, having been solemnly 
.evoted to the service of God, and tlie cure of souls, has good 
igat to expect and claim an exemption from all such employ- 
nents as would divert his attention from the affairs of that 
ingdom which is not of this world—resolved, that the said 
Mr. Kettletass be at liberty to attend this house at such times 
only as he may think proper, and that his absence be not con- 
sidered by this house as a neglect of duty.’ 

So much lukewarmness in a cause so Important and so dear 
to him, aroused Mr. Jay’s honest indignation. With his en- 
ightened views of moral obligation, he thought he was best 
lulfilling the duties which he owed his Creator, by snatching 
4 nation’s birthright from the grasp of tyranny, and trans- 
mitting the boon of civil and religious liberty to unborn gepe- 
rations, 
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Sometime during the turbulent period which succeeded the 
French revolution, the army of the French and their op 
nents were encamped near each other, daily anticipating an 
engagement. he general of the French, having concluded 
upon making an attack, gave notice to his officers to hold 
themselves in readiness to march against the enemy early the 
succeeding day. The officer to whom had been assigned the 
post of danger, had long been looked upon as holding his claim 
to courage by a dubious tenure: he appeared before the gene 
ral, upon the evening preceding the day contemplated for the 
engagement, and requested permission to absent himself from 
the army for the purpose of visiting his parents, who he al- 
leged were ill: the general at once detected the cowardly ar- 
tifice:—*Oh, yes,’ he replied, quoting the commandment~ 
‘honor thy father and thy mother that thy days may be long 
in the land which the Lord thy God giveth thee.’ The charge 
of impiety is equally applicable in either case. 


(To be concluded.) 
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In our last number we Ypoke of a rail road from Covington 
to the interior of Kentucky, and considered it as a link of a 
grand chain connecting the waters of the Ohio with Mobile 
bay. Since that, we have had the pleasure of seeing a move- 
ment at Cincinnati, which promises to be the iniétal of one 
of the most important public works ever undertaken. We 
allude to the continuation of the route heretofore proposed. 
through East ‘Tennessee, to the harbor of Charleston, 8. C. 
A committee, appomted at the meeting held im Cincinnati 
composed of Dr. Drake, T. W. Bakewell, and J. S. Williams. 
reported in favor of this project; and a committee of seven 
was raised to hold such correspondence, and make such pub- 
lication, as might further the undertaking.* 

The ground being thus broken, we shall proceed with ow 
discussion in reference, secondly,— 

To the Ohio and Atlantic rail road. In our last we con 
sidered this as terminating at Mobile; but a slight inspection 
of the map will show that, when the main trunk has passed 
the Cumberland Gap, it may radiate to various points upd 


* As the _ and proceedings of the committee are to be published, ¥° 


say nothing of them at present. 
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the Atlantic. Of these, the most direct, and far the most useful 
in its moral and political results, as well as the new resources 
it would lay open to the enterprize of our countrymen, is that 
to the city of Charleston. When we examine the route, 
through which this work would pass, we are astonished to 
find that it presents the nearest direct line to the seaboard; 
and yet that, from the want of natural means of transporta- 
tion, scarcely a traveler passes through it, and the region of 
southeast Kentucky and East Tennessee, are almost hidden 
from the public view. No feelings of patriotism or social 
sympathy could be found to operate in favor of any public 
enterprize with greater force than those which urge forward 
this undertaking. Yet, noble as such sentiments are, we are 
conscious that some pecuniary advantage must be offered to 
enlist the energies of the moneyed public. In this point of view 
there are three particulars to be examined: 

ist. The economy of time and distance. 

ond. The cost of continuation. 

3rd. The trade which is to constitute the profit of the 
work. 

The distance, im comparison with other routes to the at- 
lantic, may be stated in round numbers as follows: 
|. From Cincinnati to Lexington or Paris, about 80 miles. 
2, Thence to Cumberland Gap, 130 
3. Thence to the junction of French Broad, &c. 52 = « 
1 Thence by the French Broad and Saluda, to 

Columbia, S. C. 215 
3. Thence to Charleston, 130 

Total distance, 607 miles. 

The distance from Cincinnati to New York, by the 

way of the lakes, is 950 miles. 
Distance to Philadelphia, by the way of Pittsburgh, 850“ 
Distance to Baltimore, by the way of Wheeling, 650 « 
listance to Mobile, by the valley of the Tennessee, 780 * 

Thus, we perceive, that assuming Cincinnati as the centre 
—ind it is central as respects the Ohio river—the Charleston 
route is 440 miles nearer to the seaboard than by the New 
York route; 340 nearer than by Philadelphia; 140 nearer than 
by Baltimore; and 270 nearer than by Mobile. To this we 
may add, that nothing makes New York, Philadelphia, and 
Baltimore seem so much nearer, but the constant intercourse 
which commence, and enterprize keeps up. And what pre- 
vents this to the south, but the want of any means of com- 
munication? The articles raised by the Ohio valley and the 
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southern atlantic, are reciprocally necessary to each other: 
and such as each frequently obtain, by very roundabout means, 

In respect to time, the difference is quite as striking. 

From Cincinnati to Charleston by rail road, three days 
would be at a slow rate; while from Cincinnati to New York 
by the Erie canal, requires eight days, and to Philadelphia 
six, and to Baltimore four or five. With this geographical 
advantage, and also that of being much less exposed to ive 
and snow, we should think it only necessary to determine the 
feasibility of the plan, to cause capitalists—especially those 
of Charleston, to at once engage in it. No difficulties of con- 
struction can be apprehended, except those which arise from 
the Cumberland mountain and Blue Ridge; as it must be ob 
served, that the Smoky mountain, one of the highest of the 
mountain range, is traversed by the valley of the French 
Broad. In reference to the height of the Blue Ridge, it may 
be said that Darby, in his ¢ View of the United States,’ repre- 
sents the plain which contains the height of the Appalachian 
chain, as highest in the northeast, and gradually declining to 
the southwest—so that the Blue Ridge in Carolina ought to 
be of less height than in Virginia—over which rail road routes 
have been surveyed and found practicable; or in Pennsylva- 
nia, over which they have actually been constructed. I see 
in the article prepared by Judge Peck, of Tennessee, for Silli- 
man’s Journal, 1832, that the Blue Ridge has been estimated 
at four thousand feet; but it is added, that the ascent is % 
gradual, that the traveler can scarcely realize its superior 
height. If this be the case, it must present much less obsta- 
cle than the abrupt ridges of Pennsylvania, over which the 
Allegheny and Portage rail road has ascended two thousand 
five hundred feet, and been found a safe and easy passage. 
The route may, therefore, be set down as practicable. 

2. As to the cost of construction, we can only say that, on 
an average of the cost of the Amboy and South Carolina rail 
roads—one of sixty-one, and the other one hundred and thir- 
ty-five miles in length; and of the estimated cost of the Mad 
River rail road in Ohio, and of the Lexington and Ohio rail 
road in Kentucky, is not more than $10,000 per mile; to 
which, if we add $1,000,000 for the extra cost, in the passage 
through the mountains, it will make $7,000,000 for the cost 
of the noblest work of inland communication ever projected! 
What is the cost compared with the advantage? Kew York 
has granted a charter with $10,000,000 to construct a rail 
road through her own state, and there is not wanting capital 
to construct it; and what is the result in that case compared 
with that, which, in this instance, would follow the union o! 
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several states—of cotton and grain growing countries—of 
mineral and commercial regions, in one vast chain of active, 
connected enterprise? 

3, Of the trade and productions which are to sustain it. 

The region of the Carolinas produce cotton and rice; Ohio 
and Kentucky grain, tobacco, pork and beet. Their produc- 
tions being different. there would be a large trade from this 
source only; but independent of that, Charleston is an atlantic 
port, carrying on a large trade, in both exports and imports; 
hence, it would open a new market for the agricultural pro- 
ductions of the west, and a new supply for those of foreign 
countries. This argument alone ought to be sufficient for 
northern Kentucky and east ‘Tennessee, so far cut off as they 
now are from market. ‘ 

There is still another source of commerce in the great va- 
riety and extent of the mineral region of Tennessee and 
North Carolina, through which this road would pass, and 
whose articles of commerce would be in demand, at either 
end of the le. Among these articles are coal, iron, salt, 
slate, lead, zinc, and gypsum; a larger variety of minerals 
than probably any other portion of the United States pre- 
sents. ‘To these must also be added gold, which, though not 
ofmuch advantage in the estimated carriage of a rail road, 
will, it is presumed, not be despised anywhere. 

We have now taken a cursory glance at the advantages of 
an atlantic rail road from Cimcinnati to Charleston, S. C. 
Many other interesting facts connected with this subject 
might be adduced; but we feel persuaded, that the rich city of 
Charleston—the states of Carolina, Kentucky, and Tennessee, 
with the city of Cincinnati—so much to be benefited by such 
mu enterprize, will not suffer the opportunity to escape of en- 
riching themselves, doing honor to their country, and riveting 
anew link in the chain of patriotism. What is done, should 
te done quickly; the financial condition of the country is 
healthy; all good stocks are readily taken by capitalists; and 
the cities of the east are stretching out their arms in every 
direction to divert trade from its natural channels to their 
great marts of commerce. Pusuicus. 
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RETROSPECTIVE REVIEW. 


‘A view of the climate and soil of the United States of America: to which 
are annexed some accounts of Florida, &c., translated from the French o: 


C. F. Volney. London: 1804, 


‘Tue author of the above work was an early traveler in the 
‘far west,’ and has published a ‘view’ of our country from ac- 
tual observation. Previous to his visit to the United States. 
he had been an extensive oriental tourist, and had gained 
great distinction by the publication of his *'Travels in Egypt, 
Svria’ &c. He occupied a conspicuous station in the cata- 
logue of distinguished travelers and historians of the eastern 
hemisphere, and his name was high in the temple of fame. 
His reputation, therefore, as a writer and historian, and his 
extensive travels in our country, furnished sufficient grounds 
of betief that he would publish a correct ‘view of the climate 
and soil of the United States.’ 

English travelers in their delineation of our character, and 
their accounts of our ‘domestic manners,’ have generally 
manifested a grossly ignorant or unpardonably malevolent 
disposition towards us, which is clearly evinced by the fact, 
that they have seen every thing in our country to condemn, 
and nothing to approve; whereas, French tourists have gene- 
rally manifested a becoming liberality and regard for truth 
and veracity. 

The chaste, classic style of our author, and his general cor- 
rectness, have given him a reputation as a historian, which 
bears a proud comparison with that of the Fidlers, the Halls, 
and the Trollopes, who have within a few years fiddled and 
trolloped through our country, and then published caricatures 
of Americans, as the result of their sage observations. 

Our author was apprehensive, however, that the ‘splendid 
success of his travels in Egypt, furnished no certainty of sun- 
ilar success in the publication of the present work, because 
is more grave and scientific; and because too much praise be- 
stowed on one book ultimately tires out the general goodwil 
towards the author; and in all ages there will be found some 
of those Athenians, who throw in a shell solely because they 
are tired of hearing men always speak well of the poo! 
Aristides.’ 7 

‘I have even thought, sometimes,’ continues Mr. Volney, 
‘that it would have been more prudent and more advantage 
ous to my thirst of fame as an author, to write no more; but 
it does not appear to me, that having done well once, !s , 
sufficient reason for doing nothing more during our lives; ane 
as lam indebted for most of my consolation m adversity. ‘ 
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labor and study; as I owe the advantages of my present situ- 
ation to literature and the esteem of intelligent men; I was 
anxious of paying them a last tribute of gratitude—a last tes- 
timony of zeal.’ He expected to undergo a rigid scrutiny from 
the Americans, ¢but had not the vanity to pretend exemption 
from errors, and only claimed the merit of having drawn at- 
tention and excited new information on various subjects which 
might not, perhaps, have been thought of so soon.’ 

The apprehensions and fears expressed in the above ex- 
tracts, appear to have been to a considerable extent realized. 
The work, I believe, never had an extensive sale; perhaps 
never passed through a second edition, and is now nearly out 
of print. [ am not aware of its republication in this country, 
or at least | have never seen an American edition of it. 

Our author visited the Scioto region in 1796. He propheti- 
cally remarks, that *the northwestern territory will at some 
future period be the Flanders of the United States for corn 
and cattle.’ *1 saw,’ continues our traveler, ‘on the bank of 
the great Scioto, a field of maize, the first year of its being 
broken up it is true, where the plants were m general up- 
wards of four yards high, with ears proportionably large.’ 

In the book before us, we find a relation of the circumstan- 
ces which led to the settlement of the French colony at Gal- 
lipolis, on the Ohio. As the means which were employed to 
ellect that object, and as many of the circumstances attending 
tue history of that early western settlement may be new and 
teresting to some, | will quote a few extracts. 

‘\ certain company called the Scioto, cannot yet be for- 
cotten at Paris, that in 1790 opened with great parade a sale 
ot lands in the finest district of the United States, at five shil- 
ings an acre. Its proposats, distributed with profusion, pro- 
wised every thing that people are accustomed to promise in 
such cases: a climate healthy and delightful; scarcely such a 
ting as frost in winter; a river cailed by way of eminence 
the beautiful river, abounding in excellent fish of an enormous 
size; magnificent forests of a tree from which sugar flows, (the 
sugar maple) and a shrub that vields candles (myrica cerifera); 
Venison in abundante, without foxes, wolves, lions or tigers; 
ho taxes to pay; no military enrolments; no quarter to find 
ior soldiers, &c. ‘The publication of Mr. Brissot’s travels, 
Who just at this time returned irom the United States, com- 
pletely established the common opinion, and purchasers be- 
came numerous, chiefly among people of the middle class, and 
the better sort of this class, whose morals are always the best.’ 

‘Individuals and whole families disposed of their property, 
and thought they made excellent bargains in buying land at 
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five shillings an acre; because, in the neighborhood of Paris, 
good ground would fetch at least twenty or five and twenty 
pounds. Every proprietor, furnished with his title deeds, set 
off when he thought proper; and in the course of 1791, some 
embarked at Havre, others at Bordeaux, Nantes or Rochelle: 
and the people of Paris, always occupied in business or plea. 
sure, heard no more of them.’ 

‘On my arrival at Philadelphia in October, 1795, I made in- 
quiry concerning these people, but I could obtain no satisfac. 
tory information. I was merely informed in a vague manner. 
that the colony was somewhere on the Ohio, among the savage 
lands, and had not prospered. The following summer I di- 
rected my course through Virginia, and after having traveled 
more than three hundred miles from Philadelphia to Blue 
Ridge near Staunton; after having traversed more than two 
hundred miles of a mountainous and nearly desert country. 
from Blue Rridge to the country beyond the Gauley, or Great 
Laurel chain; and then having proceeded in a boat sixty miles 
down the great Kenhaway, still more desert from Elk rive: 
to its opening into the Ohio; I found myself, on the 9th o! 
July, 1796, at the viliage of Point Pleasant, four miles from 
Gallipolis. There I received positive information of this city 
of Frenchmen—for such is the signification of the Greek name 
they thought proper to give it; and eagerness to see some ot 
my own countrymen, and to hear my native tongue, whicli | 
was already forgetting, made me desirous of repairing thithe: 
without delay. 

‘On my arrival at this colony, I found no person who hac 
known me before; but as a Frenchman seldom refuses his 
confidence to one who expresses any friendship for him, | 
obtamed trom three or four Parisians, in whose weltare | felt 
myself interested, the substance of the following information. 

‘About five hundred settlers, all of them mechanics, artists. 
or tradesmen, in easy circumstances, and of good morals, ar- 
rived in the course of 1791 and 1792, in the harbors of New 
York, Philadelphia, and Baltimore. Each had paid twenty or 
four and twenty guineas for his passage; and their journey by 
land, in France and in America together, cost them an equ 
sum. ‘Thus dispersed without any common direction, without 
any central point of assembling together, they proceeded with 
little better than vague information towards Pittsburgh, anc 
the lower part of the stream of the Ohio, where the land was 
pointed out. After much time and expense consumed in taking 
wrong roads, they arrived at a point marked on the map. 
where the Scioto company caused barracks to be built. Soon 
after this, the Scioto company became bankrupt—not making 
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good its payments towards the Ohio company, the original 
propriet or and vender, which did not consider itself bound by 
the acts of its debtor, and refused to the French the lands for 
which they had already paid. Hence a heavy lawsuit follow- 
ed. which was so much the more vexatious to the settlers. as 
their money was already exhausted. ‘To add to their misfor- 
tune. the United States were at war with the savages, who 
disputed this part of the country. and who, flushed with their 
success In dispersing the army of Gen. St. Clair, on the great 
Miami. on the 4th of Nov ember, 1791, blockaded the settlers 
in Gallipolis, durmg 1792 and 1793, carried off four, and 
scalped a fitth, who survived this terrible operation. 
‘Despair seized their minds, the greater number abandoned 
the undertaking and dispersed, part removing into the peo- 
pled territory, part to Louisiana. At length, after four years 
of troubles and litigations of every kind, they who remained, 
ytained from the Ohio company a tract of nine hundred and 
iwelve acres tor the farther sum of eleven hundred dollars. 
For this favor they were indebted to the friendship of one of 
the members of the company, the son of Gen. Putnam, who 
enlianced it by a service still more important to the commu- 
uty. that of refusing twelve hundred dollars offered by two 
{the settlers, with the design of getting the whole into their 
bands s, and then making their unfortunate companions pay 
what they thought proper. 
‘Through another instance of good fortune, at the same 
period, the congress of 1795, moved witha sentiment of equity 
‘nd compassion, decreed a present of twenty thousand acres 
to these poor pillaged Frenchmen, to be taken op posite Sandy 

week. ‘This act is so much the more deserving of respec tful 
ciatieilies as those sentiments of illwill towards the govern- 
went and people of France, that broke out the year following, 
uready prevailed in that assembly. Of these twenty thou- 
sad acres, four belonged to the person or persons whose ac- 
ity promoted the : cift, and the rest were to be shared among 
aghty-two or eighty- -four, who remained of the original 
humber. 

‘At the time of my visit, only a year had elapsed since the 
conclusion of these ‘arrangements, ‘and industry had already 

egun to revive in such a manner as to evince what it w ould 
nave effected, unchecked by such long and cruel disappoimt- 
ents, and excite our regret, that it had experienced them. 
Still the life of the ‘settlers was far from pleasant. Each 

amily was obliged to undertake all the arduous labors of a 
hew settlement; hands to work for hire, the utility of which 
properly felt only when they are wanting, were not to be 
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procured but at enormous prices. It was hard for people 

brought up in the ease of a Parisian life, to be obliged to sow, 

to weed, to reap their wheat, to make it up into sheaves, t 

carry it home, to cultivate Indian corn, oats, tobacco, and 
uashes, in a heat of 85 or 95 degrees. 

‘J could have wished to leave this colony with a persuasion, 
that it may grow stronger and prosper; but beside the radica| 
fault of its ill-chosen situation, it appeared to me, that the 
discouraging impressions received had still too many motives 
subsisting, to be susceptible of being effaced; and I have like- 
wise fancied I perceived, during my travels in America, that 
the French are not so well adapted for establishing farming 
settlements there, as emigrants from England, Ireland, or 
Germany. Out of fourteen or fifteen instances of French 
farmers, whom I have heard mentioned on the continent, only 
two or three had any prospect of success—and as to the es- 
tablishment of bodies of men in villages, such as Gallipolis, al! 
that were heretofore undertaken or formed on the frontiers 
of Canada or Louisiana, and left to their own resources, have 
languished and ultimately come to nothing; while simple in- 
dividuals from Ireland, Scotland, or Germany, penetrating 
alone with their wives into the woods, and even to the terri- 
tory of the savages, have generally succeeded in establishing 
permanent farms and villages.’ 

Our tourist it seems went down the Ohio from Gallipolis to 
Louisville, and found the country between those places s 
thinly inhabited, that scarce five villages (including Cincinnati. 
which was the metropolis of the northwestern territory,) and 
eight farms in embryo could be pointed out to him, although 
the distance exceeded three hundred miles. Louisville hi 
describes as a town containing about one hundred houses. 
After a forced march of three days from the latter place, our 
traveler reached Vincennes on the Wabash, a distance 0! 
one hundred miles, ‘without seeing one hut, or hearing th 
song of a single bird, though it was in the month of July. 
The following is his description of the village and post. 

‘The appearance of the situation is an irregular savannai. 
about eight miles long and nearly three broad, skirted on « 
sides by eternal forests, and sprinkled with a few trees, an’ 
an abundance of umbelliferous plants three or four feet hig! 
Fields of Indian corn, tobacco, wheat, barley, squashes, ab’ 
even cotton surround the village, consisting of about filty 
houses, the whiteness of which relieve the eye, after the long 
monotony of wood. . 

‘These houses range alon 
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twenty feet beneath the level of the village. Here are no 
panquettes as at the Ohio; on the contrary, the bank forms a 
kind of dike, sloping behind down to the level of the savannah, 
which is some feet lower. This slope is the effect of the 
successive inundations of the Wabash. Every house, accord- 
ding to the good Canadian custom, is separate from the rest, 
and surrounded by its court and garden, enclosed with pales. 
| was delighted with the sight of peach trees loaded with 
fruit. Adjoining to the village and the river is an enclosure 
formed by sharp stakes six teet high, and surrounded by a 
ditch not more than eight feet wide. This is called a fort; 
and in fact it is a suflicient defence against a surprise from the 
savages.’ 

Our author (a Frenchman) draws the following sad, though 
lapprehend accurate picture of the degraded condition of the 
French population at this place. 

‘The day after my arrival at Vincennes, there was a sitting 
of the judges of the district, to which | repaired, to make my 
observations on the natural and moral state of the inhabitants 
collectively. As soon as | entered I was struck at seeing the 
audience divided into two races of men, totally different in 
feature and in person. One had fair or light brown hair, 
ruddy complexions, full faces, and a plumpness of body that 
announced health and ease; the other very meagre counte- 
nances, a sallow, tawny skin, and the whole body as if ema- 
aated with fasting; not to speak of their clothes, which suffi- 
aently denoted their poverty. I presently discovered that 
the latter were the French settlers, who had been about sixty 
years in the place; while the former were Americans, who 
cultivated the land they had bought only five or six years 
before.’ 

A considerable portion of the work under consideration is 
devoted to general observations on the Indians of North 
America, and a vocabulary of the language of the Miamis, a 
tnbe settled on the Wabash. 

The extracts which we have furnished, discover the striking 
contrast between the aspect of the ‘far west’ in 1796 and 1838, 
and at a glance show the vast changes which our country has 
undergone within a period of forty years. Locomotives are 
1oW moving with rapidity where our traveler found the roads 
almost impassable—magnificent steamboats are now majest 
cally Hoating on the western waters where he saw nothing 
ut the canoe and periogue—McAdamized turnpikes are now 
seen where he found but paths and Indian trails—where were 
then a few isolated villages are now flourishing cities; and in- 
lead of a few thousand inhabitants, the northwestern territe- 
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ry is now divided into several states, embracing within their 
limits millions of human beings. 

Such was the aspect of the West then—such has been our 
advancement in wealth, population and improvements, and 
such the mighty changes which have been wrought within the 
present century. The once solitary wilderness now buds and 
blossoms as the rose, and pceans of grateful praise now ascend 
from the hills which once echoed the savage yells of the sons 
of the forest. 

If our past advancement, our present pros erity, and the 
capability of our soil for sustaining population, be correct data 
from which to estimate our future greatness, the ‘great valley, 
it may be confidently predicted, will at no distant period, be 
teeming with a hundred millions of human beings—of happy 
freemen. The patriot’s bosom may well glow with pride in 
view of the almost unexampled growth and still onward 
march of the ‘great west.’ ‘Westward still the star of empire 


takes its way.’ lS 





THE POLITICS OF MACHIAVEL. 


Ir has been the good or bad fortune of the distinguished 
individual above named, to serve as a passport with most poli- 
ticians, for cunning, subtlety, want of principle, and ante 
republicanism, or rather tyranny. It is one, among many 
instances, of the easy disposition of mankind, to believe the 
worst of his fellow-creature, and to take upon trust and dis- 
seminate falsehood, rather than truth. There is a proneness 
in our nature to attribute general or particular actions to im- 
proper motives; and in testing the conduct or writings of dis- 
tinguished men, who are bold or striking in their words or 
deeds, we are too apt to look for some selfish gratification or 
aggrandizement at the expense of justice or humanity, as the 
inducement; rather than generous selfdevotion, or ardent 
struggles for individual or aggregate happiness. Particularly 
is this the case, in searching the conduct of politicians; for 
useful as they are, and indispensable to the action of govern- 
ment, either in its domestic or foreign relations, the general 
verdict of the minor class of that body, and of those who take 
no part in the affairs of a nation, is against the probability that 
any scheme or measure springs from a philanthropic or geae- 
rous motive, but rather that it is generated in the hotbed o! 
personal or party exaltation and benefit, The attempt 1 
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prevent the introduction or continuance of slavery in Mis. 
sour, was looked upon, not as arising from the high motives 
of benevolence to the black man, as well as to his master, as 
one of the means of relieving both from what may be termed 
an indispensable evil; but as an attempt of one party to cur- 
tail the political rights of the other, in taking from them a ree 
presentative right as to federal members in a species of prop- 
erty, either entailed upon, or purchased by, the owner thereof 
_not looking to the point, that no equivalent was received 
py the other party, (as a right of representation as to federal 
numbers does not attach to any other species of property;) 
nor was any commercial advantage given to them; (which 
was the assumed ground of the compact of the original thir- 
een states, by which this representative right was yielded to 
the slave states.) So the resolution that was laid upon the 
table of the senate of the United States, as the last political 
act of the late Rufus King of New York, proposing that after 
the payment of the national debt, (now extinguished,) the pro- 
ceeds of the public lands, the common territory of the United 
States, should be applied to the purchase, liberation, and ex- 
portation of the slave population of this country, was looked 
upon by southern politicians, as a high-handed measure, cal- 
culated to produce disunion, and sow discord among the states 

—instead of viewing it, as it is, the only feasible plan, of ap- 

vilymg a sufficient sum, without impairing the permanent re- 
sources of national revenue, to an object of immense national 

and individual happiness and security—the consummation of 
which, would be equally hailed with joy by the free as the 

save states—one, which, in the present aspect of things, calls 

upon the patriotism, firmness, and calm judgment of the na- 

tion, to examine and well weigh its results. Thus the purest 

motives are arraigned, and measures calculated for the general 

xood are thwarted, and crippled, and defeated, by the array 

of motives imputed to their projectors as false, as they are 

suicidal to their opponents. The page of history is redundant 

nexample of what is here briefly alluded to, and experience 

uourns over the folly of the past. 

This train of reflection grew out of the perusal of a brief 
‘xamination of the biography of Machiavel, of whom it may 
v said to have been his fate that, while ‘justly eminent for 
enius, learning, and worth of the first order, he has been re- 
zarded by many as given over to vices of the most open and 
‘thous character, as blasphemy and atheism.’ This writer 
vas born, it is supposed, at Florence, in 1469. His works 
re not very voluminous. The two most celebrated are 
“The Prince,’ and ‘Political Discourses upon the First Decade 
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ef Livy,’ they being compiled as his views of government, 
In the former he treats of principalities ; in the latter of re- 
publics; which two simple forms, are those he makes, It js 
as to the character and design of the work entitled ¢ The 
Prince,’ that so much controversy has existed in the republic 
of letters, and which is not settled yet. ‘Though the work is 
free from mystery, unequivocal m its expressions, full of illus. 
tration, and, as one would think, consistent in its design; al- 
though it has been studied by emperors, kings, and scholars, 
and has been equally the favorite of the tyrant, and the cham- 
pions of freedom: by one party he is considered as the open 
advocate and subtle teacher in the most undisguised act of 
tyranny—the zealous projector of reducing absolute govern- 
ment to a practical science, aud as offering to rulers as a 
manual of instruction in the detestable policy, which shal! 
afford the subject as little of the goods and comforts of life as 
possible, while it draws from them whatever may be required 
for the wealth, pageantry, and power of the rulers. Thus 
Machiavelism and tyranny have become synonymous. Op- 
pression, intrigue, and perfidy, are expressed in that one word 
Machiavelisin. Read a few of the rules or maxims for princely 
imstruction. 

1. One should either keep upon good terms with others, or 
erush them utterly when provoked—for if the injury you do 
them, should be slight, you leave them in a capacity to return 
it; but if it be to the purpose, their power to harm you is gone 
—so that when a prince resolves to injure another, he should 
do it in such a way as to cut off all possibility of retaliation. 

2. ‘Tle new prince ought to extinguish the whole family o/ 
him who reigned before his acquisition! 

3. A prince should gain the confidence of the neighboring 
petty states; protect them against one another; then sow 
discord among them, so that he may be enabled to exalt or 
depress which of them he pleases. 

4. Men ave fickle and inconstant. It is therefore necessar} 
to be ina condition tomake them believe by force, when they 
will no longer believe of themselves. . 

5. Whoever imagines that the merit of new obligation: 
will extinguish the resentment of former injuries and disgusts 
among men, will find himself egregiously mistaken. i 

6. A prince ought to know how to resemble a beast as wei! 
as a man, upon occasion. . 

7. All men are wicked and faithless, and will not keep their 
engagements with you; you therefore are not obliged to keep 
yours with them. 
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8. Those who know how to dissemble, will always find 
simple people to practise upon. 

9, If it is not possible for a prince to avoid those vices 
which are called infamous, it is not worth his while to trouble 
himself about them, nor endeavor to escape the scandal of 
those vices without which he could not support his state. 

10. If a prince be at the head of a numerous army, he must 
make little account of being thought cruel; for if he has not 
that character among his soldiers, they will never be kept in 
order, nor be fit to lead to any enterprise. 

11. Is it better for a prince to be loved or feared? One 
would desire to be both; but since that is difficult to be 
accomplished, it is better to be feared. 

These maxims, with many others, if understood to be the 
true meaning and intention of their author, are only fit to be 
given or uttered by one fiend to another—they inculcate 
relentless cruelty, undisguised perfidy, naked treachery, unm 
qualified oppression, and brutal tyranny. On the other hand, 
does not their baseness, their nakedness show, that they are 
the products of a keen, deep, satire against rulers? The life, 
character, and death of Cesar Borgia was before him: in this 
very book he alludes to his actions, and cites him as a model 
—could it be otherwise than in irony? 

By the other party it is contended, that Machiavel creatty 
favored the democratic form of government, so as to have 
been induced to teach the principles of insubordination, and 
toexcite the people to rebellion; that tyranny never had a 
more decided opponent, and that under the pretext of instrue- 
ion to sovereigns, he taught the people the most important 
lessons, and that he exposed the acts of governments and 
great men, not for imitation, but for abhorrence. Charges so 
diverse in their nature as are laid upon him by the opposing 
parties, cannot be easily credited, and of themselves raise a 
presumption of innocence in his favor of being friendly to 
tyranny, particularly if from the general scope of his writings 
or his individual actions, the bias in favor of freedom can be 
established. He is entitled to be heard himself. In a letter 
uldressed to his friend Zenobie, he vindicates himself from 
the charge of being so much the friend of democracy as ind 
catesa rebellious spirit; secondly, against the charge of impiet 
and villifying the church; and lastly, of teaching princes al 
the villany and execrable acts, by which they may break faith 
with and oppress their subjects. He says, ‘If any man will 
read over my book “The Prince,’ with impartiality and 
charity, he will perceive that it is not my intention therein to 
fecommend that government or those men therein described 
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—much less to teach men to trample upon all that is saered— 
laws, religion, and honesty. If I have been a little too particu. 
lar in description, and drawn these monsters to the life, with 
all their lineaments and colors, I hope mankind will know 
them better and avoid them; my treatise being both a satire 
against, and true character of them.’ ‘This letter bears date 
April, 1537, when he was sixty-eight years old. It is doubted 
by the bishop of Gloucester in 1760, whether this letter is 
genuine. Who have been the advocates of tyranny against 
Machiavel? He has been subjected to the thunders of the 
papal see, which were reverberated against him after his 
death, by a bull of Clement VIII. by which *'The Prince’ was 
condemned, and every one held lable to excommunication 
who should read it- On the reestablishment of despotism in 
Florence, Machiavel was deprived of all office, imprisoned 
and tortured. ‘I'wo pretty strong proofs of the general ten- 
dency of his writings, and decided negatives against the idea 
of his deliberately teaching the art of tyranny. From all 
contemporaneous accounts it may be gathered, that those 
who intimately knew and associated with Machiavel, enter- 
tained no doubt of his republican opinions, and that his wrr 
tings treated of what princes did, not what they should do. 
The celebrated Harrington, than whom never lived a more ar- 
dent friend of liberty, for too much freedom in his writings, 
was unexpectedly hurried to the tower, and justified himself 
by the examples of Plato, Livy, Machiavel, all of whom, 
especially the last, he regards as friendly to the civil and po 
litical liberties of man. ‘The great sun of philosophical free- 
dom and learning, the all-pervading Bacon, in pointing out the 
different bulwarks of virtue and probity, alludes, among other 
things, to a prudent description of the crimes and artifices of 
men, and says—‘ We are beholden to such men as Machiavel, 
and that class of writers who openly and unmaskedly relate 
what men do in fact, and not what they ought to do.’ In the 
Harleian Miscellany is an essay entitled ‘Vindication of 
Nicholas Machiavel,’ which redeems him from the charge of 
being the teacher of tyranny; and the author being at Flo 
rence in 1642, found that he left a good name behind him, as 
‘a pious, charitable, sincere good man as any in the city. 

Rousseau remarks of him, ‘that under the pretence of instruc 
ting sovereigns, he gives important lessons to the people. 
His Prince is the manual of republicans. His connexion wit 

the House of Medici obliged him, during the oppression of his 
country, to conceal his love of liberty. The choice of his ex- 
ecrable hero, sufficiently evinces his secret design, The 
court of Rome has strictly proscribed his works, because 1t }s 
described in them too truly;’ and in the fifth volume of the 
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North American Review, page 363, is an eloquent vindication 
of the fame of this author. His works are translated into 
English by Farneworth, in two quarto volumes; and _politi- 
cians of this country would do well to read his ‘ Prince,’ to 
become acquainted with the artifices of crafty rulers, that 
they may better guard their liberties against their insidious 
plans. Ke 





CRITICAL NOTICES. 


Specimens OF THE TABLE TALK of THE LATE Samvet Taytor Coreriper. In 
two volumes. New York: Published by Harper & Brothers. 

Tuis work contains soliloquies pronounced by S, T. Coleridge, at divers 
times between December, 1822, and July, 1834. The soliloquies are upon a 
great variety of the departments of human thought and action, and upon many 
who have distinguished themselves therein. Philosophy—poetry—religion— 
love—the stage—ghosts—books—the exploded systems for man’s well-being 
in the past, and the newly-devised schemes for his improvement in the fu- 
ture;—these are some of the topics which passed before the mind of Cole- 
ridge, and upon which the remarks embodied in these volumes are made. 
Some of them are very good, and some are poor. They are good because they 
are acute, original, unobvious, and at the same time just and natural. They 
are, in many instances, poor, because they are common-place, or smacking of 
ambitious paradox, or, according to every legitimate use of the English lan- 
guage, quite absurd, if not quite unintelligible. Coleridge is said to have 
been—not the greatest conversationalist—for contemplated as such, he must 
uave been a decided bore—but the greatest ¢falker of his times. Entering his 
apartment, you beheld a form bowed down by years and sickness; an impres- 
ave countenance, over whose brow were gathered silver locks; and when his 
ips opened you heard a soft, melodious voice oracling forth truth: and although 
sometimes you might be disposed to let your eyelids drop and enjoy the recrea- 
on of a slumber, yet generally you were enchanted with the freshness, the 
novelty, the richness of his thoughts delivered forth in those sweet tones: 
you left him, to use the language of another, ‘ thoroughly magnetized.’ To 
give those who may not have seen this work, an idea of its form, we extract 
the first recorded observations, made December 29th, 1822. 

Character of Othello—Schiller’s Robbers—Shakspeare—Scotch Novels—Lord 
Byron—John Kemble—Matthews. 


‘Othello must not be conceived as a negro, but as a high and chivalrous 
Moorish chief. Shakspeare learned the spirit of the character from the Spa- 
us poetry, which was prevalent in England in his time. Jealousy does not 
strike me as the point in his passion; [| take it to be rather an agony that the 
Creature whom he had believed angelic; with whom he had garnered up his 
Scart; and whom he could not help still loving, should be preved impure and 
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worthless. It was the struggle not to love her. It was a moral indignation 
and regret that virtue should so fall :—** But yet the pity of it, lago!— y Tago! 
the pity of it, Iago!” In addition to this, his honor was concerned: lago 
would not have succeeded but by hinting that his honor was compromised 
There is no ferocity in Othello; his mind is majestic and composed. He de 
liberately determines to die; and speaks his last speech with a view of show- 
ing his attachment to the Venitian state, though it had superseded him. 


‘Schiller has the material sublime; to produce an effect, he sets you a whole 
town on fire, and throws infants with their mothers into the flames, or locks 
up a father in an old tower. But Shakspeare drops a handkerchief, and the 
same or greater effects follow. Lear is the most tremendous effort of Shak- 
speare as a poet; Hamlet asa philosopher or meditater; and Othello is the 
union of the two. ‘There is something gigantic and unformed in the former 
two; but in the latter every thing assumes its due place and _ proportion, and 
the whole mature powers of his mind are displayed in admirable equilibrium,’ 


‘think Old Mortality, and Guy Mannering, the best of the Scotch novels.’ 


‘It seems, to my ear, that there is a sad want of harmony in Lord Byron's 
verses. Is it not unnatural to be always connecting very great intellectual 
power with utter depravity? Does such a combination often really exist in 
rerum natura ?? 


‘ | always had a great liking—I may say, a sort of nondescript reverence fo! 
John Kemble. What a quaint creature he was! I remember a party i2 
which he was discoursing in his measured manner after dinner, when the ser 
vant announced his carriage. He nodded and went on. The announcement 
took place twice afterward; Kemble each time nodding his head a little more 
unpatiently, but still going on. At last, and for the fourth time, the servant 
entered, and said, ** Mrs. Kemble says, sir, she has the rheumatic, and cannot 
stay.” “ Add ism” dropped John, in a parenthesis, and proceeded quietly in 
his harangue.’ 


Kemble would correct any body, at any time, and in any place. Dear 
Charles Matthews—a true genius in his line, in my judgment—told me he 
was once performing privately before the king. The king was much pleased 
with the imitation of Kemble, and said, “I liked Kemble very much. He 
was one of my earliest friends. I remember once he was talking, and found 
himself out of snuff. I offered him my box. He declined taking any—* he, a 
poor actor could not put his fingers into a royal box.”? I said, “take some, 
pray, you will obleege me.” Upon which Kemble replied, “ It would become 
your royal mouth better to say, oblige me;”? and took a pinch.’ 


‘It is not easy to put me out of countenance, or interrupt the feeling of the 
time, by mere external noise or circumstance; yet once I was thoroughly done 
up, as you would say. 1 was reciting, at a particular house, the ** Remorse ;” 
and was in the midst of Alhadra’s descripticn of the death of her husband, 
when a scrubby boy, with a shining face set in dirt, burst open the door and 
cried out, “ Please, ma’am, master says, will you ha’, or will you not ha’, the 

: 109 " r 4 
pin-round ° 


The prose compositions of Coleridge are comparatively unknown. Nor in- 


deed are his poetical writings so highly appreciated as they should be. We 
liope soon to communicate a few articles to our readers, wherein we shall 


endenyort a 


forth and to illustrate their characterizing features. The book 
(ciore Us, though in tie form of prose, is full of poetical thoughts, wishes, and 
images. We deem it of value as an aid whereby we may get a distinct view 
of the point wherefrom the mind of Coleridge was wont to behold and to esti- 
mate all things. Elevated to this point, we may survey, and comprehend, an¢ 
harmonize all the elements which go to constitute the entire earthly career at 
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Coleridge. So far as we can see, life was by him surveyed from a position 
whereon no previous mind had ever stood. Hence has he unfolded much that 
's new, and not more new than interesting. Whoever contemplates earthly 
things, standing upon the same central point wherefrom his predecessors have 
surveved them, must, if he would develope the useful and the new, either 
ertend his view beyond their horizon of observation, or with keener serutiny 
inspect the objects on which their eyes were fixed. If, however, like Cole- 
ridge, he prefer selecting another and never-betore occupied point, then to 
him remain the responsibility of a judicious selection, and the laborious plea- 
sure of discovering and exhibiting the Useful and the .Vew, lying concealed 
within the horizon which that point commands. We sha!! endeavor, in a fu- 
wre article, to make known what unto us appears the central point—intellee- 
tual and moral—of Coleridge’s survey. We shall find it to have been far ele- 
vated, commanding a wide expanse ot the material, and the spiritual, wherein 
not only bloomed much that was beautiful in poetry, but where likewise jay 
the springs of much that is lovely in religion, and sublime in philosophy. 

We take the liberty of inserting additional extracts, not more tor the end of 
exciting a deeper interest in this philosopher and poet, than for furnishing topics 
of agreeable and useful reflection; and for creating in our readers a wish to 
familiarize themselves with the truths therein embodied; and through them, 


with the mind which gave them birth. 


aa 

g 
Hear Mr. Coleridge on the subject of language. *'The Pilgrim's Progress 

is composed in the lowest style of English, without slang or talse grammar 

ifyou were to polish it, you would at once destroy the reality of the visu 

for works of imagination should be written in very plain language; the more 


purely imaginative they are, the more necessary it is to be plain. Mark 


that, ye who clothe the offspring of your imagination in the longest, largest, 
ioftiest, most fantastic words in the English tongue. Appropriate the pur 
English that abounds in Pilgrim’s Progress; those little, briet, monosyllabic 
words wherein it is morally impossible for an idea to swell, or strut, or loo 

one jot larger or other than it really is. Again: * Intense study of the Bible 
will keepany writer from being vulgar, in point of style.” We echo this truth 
irom the bottom of our heart. Mr. C. abhors the word, talented. *! regret to 
see that vile and barbarous vocable, talented, stealing out of the newspapers 
into the leading reviews, and most respectable publications of the day. Why 
ust shillinged, farthinged, tenpenced, &c.2 The formation of a participle pas- 
sve from a noun, isa license which nothing but a peculiar felicity can excuse 

it mere convenience is to justify such attempts upon the idiom, you canno: 
sop till the language beeomes, in the proper sense of the word, corrupt. Mosi 
ot these pieces of slang come from America.’ Now we stick to the wort, 


a 


‘ented, as a very good word; and will defend it with all our might. The 
formation of this word is an admirable instance of that ‘peculiar felicity’ 
whereof our poet speaks, which most amply excuses the license. The word 
expresses euphoniously, and briefly, ideas which cannot be otherwise ex- 
pressed without circumlocution. Why, then, denounce it? No sweetly 
sunding word, which is clearly and briefly expressive, and whose cxistenee 
hot in violation of those rules and principles which govern and regulate the 
English language, should be frowned upon; and most surely not by those gen- 
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tlemen whose lives have been passed among *subjectivities, and ‘ objectiy 
n ‘. 
ties,’ and accidentalities,’ and other similar phrases, which, if not properly 


included under the term, slang, may be characterized by another expression 
ceuaily damning, and which has doubtless already arisen to our reader’s fancy. 

Put what are some of Mr. Coleridge’s sayings upon his beloved topic—with 
him, the topic of all topics—Poetry? He says many things new and true, and 
most admirable. ‘I wish our clever young poets would remember my homely 
dcfinitions of prose and poetry; that is, prose, words in their best order; poetry, 
the best words in the best order.” Now, notwithstanding the above encomias. 
tlus 
ise we think its tendency is to exalt in the minds of * young poets) whe- 


itence, We are not going to praise this definition of poetry. And 


clever or unclever, the importance of * words,’ and of ‘best words, w 
neulect of that mysterious something, to which we give the name poetical, 
abides in myriad objects, and which would there abide forever, were 

cre no such vehicle as language, and which the poet should be ever striy- 
ing to find, to clearly see, and intensely feel, and after all this bring i: 
(orth and imprison it in golden English words. To say that poetry is ‘the 
dest words in the best order,’ is to utter an untruth. For poetry always exists 
previously to, and independently of, words. Words are but the means where 
by poetry when drawn from its original, and still-eternal resting place, is 
revealed to man’s heart through his eye and ear. Again, ‘Poetry is some 
thing more than good sense, but it must be good sense, at all events, just as a 
paluce is more than a house, butit must be a house at least.’ ‘In the present 
ue, it is next to impossible to predict from specimens, however favorable, that 
youny man will turn out a great poet, or rather a poet at all. Poetic taste, 
.ty in composition, and ingenious imitation, often produce poems that are 

ising in appearance. But genius, or the power of doing something 

sanother thing. ‘Tennyson’s sonnets, such as I have seen, have many 
racteristic excellencies of those of Wordsworth and Southey.’ There 

in the above sentences which might well be commended, not only w 

; persons in this country, who write and publish blank verse and rhymes; 

Wise unto those whose friendship may induce them to: publish notices 

i. ‘There are among us.not a few who deem themselves of the inspired, 


ausc, lorsooth, they have acquired a dexterity in the management of one ot 
’s venicles; to wit, language. And by the side of these gentlemen ar 
‘cal triends, (foes, they should be termed, in the deepest and broadest sense 
1e word,) who, hazardously for their profit and their fame, clap them en- 
igly on the shoulder, bid them hasten on in their sublime career, and 


r 


( that they have in them the genuine poetical power, and without doud! 
will be bards most mighty, in the future: and all this is based upon the exist 
ence in their compositions, cf some good lines, or good stanzas; the bad to tac 
contrary notwithstanding; as if he should be pronounced a good husbandmat, 
and in the future perchance foreseen to be a wondrous one, because forsoot be 
n his every bushel of chaff might, by searching optics, be discovered a grainor 
two of wheat. Let us be careful not to mistake the body for the soul of poetry; 
ot more properly, its garment for the body and the soul. Let the thought 
manished, that inasmuch as one has the power of selecting harmonious ane 
poetic: 


ul words, arid also of combining them into graceful lines, thereiore, & 
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jas that other mighty, mysterious, and most rare power which is always alive 
and strong in the bosom of every genuine poet. There is just that difference 
between'the two powers, which exists between man’s Creator and man’s tailor. 
And yet, judging from their compositions and pretensions, we can point to 
more than one, who distinguish not between the two; but infer from their 
possession of the one power, the possession of the other. Delusive inference! 
dattering their poetical ambition to damn their usefulness as thinkers and as 
atizens. Nor because a man has written now. and then a good line, or good 
stanzas, with much that is extremely ordinary, should critical friends rush 
ieadlong to the conclusion, that he has the poetical power within him; and 
that he should go on and develop, and strengthen, and perfect it. The occa- 
sional existence of good verses is most delusive evidence of an existing poeti- 
cal power in their creator. We hesitate not to say, (and we say it with an 
assurance that our candid reader’s opinion is in harmony with ours,) that there 
is nota sensible man in this country, who, if he read much poetry, and think 
and converse a good deal about poetry, and then go to work and write poetry, 
will not occasionally compose lines which not only e friend, but a rival bard, 
will pronounce very good indeed. Willa critic upon the strength of these 
assages alone, without finding any thing peculiar—striking—marked, in those 
wuich precede and follow them, announce to the public, and through the pub- 

to the writer, that he has within him the true poetic inspiration? Past ob- 
servation compels us unwillingly to answer in the affirmative. * We think we 
se,’ quoth the eritic, *in this writer, the germ of something great. We ven 
ture to prophecy that he is destined to be an honor to our literature... Where 
upon our poet rejoiceth exceedingly, and turning down his collar, betaketh 
aimself lustily to the manufacturing of rhymes. We venture to suggest that 
ue only evidence worth relying upon, that a man has within him the true 
woetical spirit, is a certain something—call it charm if you please—peculiar, 
“riking, marked—which pervades and clearly characterizes all his poetical 
No distinguished poet can be named, all of whose compositions are 

it Ueroughout characterized by a peculiar, all-pervading trait, which sets 


‘dem apart from the compositions of every other poet. This all-characterizing 


fom 


ture may be feebly manifested in youth, but it must be there, or the poet 


laity to those for whom nature intended it. Dimly is it seen in the youthfn! 
¥ritings of Byron, and Shelley, and Petrarch, and the sonnets of Shakspeare, 

‘itis certainly there, and afterwards it bloomed forth in perfect beauty and 
strength, and surrounded and consecrated all their mature and masterly efforts 
The smrit of Homer, of Shakspeare, of Dante, of Byron, of Schiller! who can 
stake it?) There it is revealed in their immortal strains. Had these men 

‘how and then written an admirable stanza, or line; had they only here 
ad there worded a beautiful image, or run an ingenious and startling analogy; 
Without having within their hearts the all-consecrating spirit just spoken of, 
«though the dangerous friendship of a critic might have espied germs of some- 
ting great, and affectionately prophesied their iminortal fame, still would 


ey inevitably have gone down to that forgetfulness which swallows up the 


‘ndbling herds whose intellectual endeavors are unwisely graduated, not by 
‘eit capacities, but by their ambition, As this characterizing spirit consti- 
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tutes the chief beauty and excellence of poetry; so is it, and it alone, the only 
gure evidence of genuine inspiration in the poet. Wherever we may be so 
fortunate as to perceive this spirit, we shall deem it our duty to encourage its 
happy possessor to go on; for if he strive industriously to develop it, his career 
will be glorious among men. But if among usa writer of verse should appear, 
in whose publications no glimmering of this spirit is manifested ; though ocea- 
sionally might be discovered fine lines, fine images, fine bursts of feeling; 
while saying that he may pursue his poetical course if he please, still shall we 
deem it our imperative duty to warn him that his destiny is a disconsolate and 
damning mediocrity—to suggest that he has mistaken his powers—to advise 
him to dethrone the poetical ambition which now subordinates and chains 
down his other energies, and to elevate into its place some worthier ambition: 
and more than all, shall we exhort him no longer to tempt gods and men with 
offerings which neither gods nor men can endure. We drop this topic, to 
resume it hereafter, with an application of some of the principles it has 















suggested. 
Returning to our volume, we extract the following, not only as a specimen 
of our poet’s waggery, but likewise as suggestive, that when a lady desires the 







opening of a stage-coach w indow, it may be for another end than mere enjoy- 
ment of the external prospect. ‘I have had a good deal to do with Jews in 
the course of my life, although I never borrowed any money of them, Once I 
gat in a coach opposite a Jew—a symbol of old clothes bags—an Isaiah of Hol- 
lywell street. He would close the window; I opened it; he closed it again: 
upon which, in a very solemn tone, I said to him, ‘Son of Abraham! thou 
smellest; son of Isaac! thou art offensive; son of Jacob! thou stinkest foully. 
See the man in the moon! he is holding his nose at thee at that distance. 
Dost thou think that I, sitting here, can endure it any longer?’ My Jew was 
astounded, opened the window forthwith himself, and said, “ he was sorry he 
did not know before I was so great a gentleman.’ 

Concluding with a ghost anecdote, we for the present bid adieu to this book 
and its author. ‘he anecdote was related to Coleridge by our distinguished 
artist, Alston; and is in illustration of Mr. C.’s statement, that when the super- 
natural character of an apparition has been for a moment believed, the effects 
on the spectator have always been most terrible—* convulsion, idiocy, mad- 
ness, or even death on the spot.’ *It was, I think, in the university of Cam- 
bridge, near Boston, that a certain youth took it into his wise head to convert 
a Tom Paineish companion of his, by appearing as a ghost before him. He’ 
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accordingly dressed himself up in the usual way, having previously extracted 
the ball from the pistol which always lay near the head of his friend’s bed. 
Upon first awaking, and seeing the apparition, the youth who was to be fright 









ig k ened, A., very coolly looked his companion, the ghost, in the face, and said, 
EE ‘I know you. This is a good joke; but you see I am not frightened. Now 


you may vanish.’ The ghost stood still. Come,’ said A. that is enough. I veg 
shall get angry. Away! Still the ghost moved not. * By —,’ ejaculated thie, 
ti A., if you do not in three minutes go away, I’ll shoot you.’ He waited the “ay i 
at time, deliberately levelled the pistol, fired, and with a scream at the imme work, 
bility of the figure, became convulsed, and afterward died. The very instant 
he believed it to bea ghost, his human nature fell before it.’ tdge | 
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Lerrens TO A GENTLEMAN IN GERMANY; written after a trip from Philadelphia 
to Niagara. Edited by Francis Lieber. 

Tuls is a very interesting book. Its interest does not lie in a graphical des- 
efption of the region through which our traveller passed, in his tour from 
Philadelphia to Niagara. It is in the multitudinous reflections of the author 
spon collateral topics. His book is more pregnant with good thinking than 
say mere traveler’s work which we have lately read. Therefore, whoever 
designs its perusal, must not look for delineations of breakfast tables, and 
deeping apartments, and a thousand other of the subordinate topics of com- 
mon-place travelers. He must prepare his mind for good philosophical 
ranarks, on institutions, and manners, and opinions, and states of society. He 
must prepare himself for the company, not of a mere tourist, but of a deep, 
rational—in short—a German thinker. We shall quote at random, what may 
wrve as specimens of the author's style of reflecting, and of embodying his 
redlections. 

‘Asa woman whom we have ever seen adorned with great charms, will 
have attraction for us, even at periods less favorable to her beauty; or as an 
adividual whom we have once known to perform an act revealing great noble 
aess of soul, will always appear to us in a superior light, though we may see 
uu in the commonest affairs; so it is well if we meet in life with a being, 
whom we can call noble, pure and elevated throughout; since, after having 
ven one instance of great elevation of soul, we will ever find the incipient 
aages of it in many individuals around us; and so it is in like manner well 
iw us to meet with one example of beauty made perfect, which may serve to 
ow us what human beauty can be; and thus elevate in our eye every beaut 
trait or limb we may afterwards see, more nearly to that standard which 
Aves delight to the soul. Why is a painter more easily charmed than other 
tuple With some single tree, a peculiar bend of a rivulet, or a small rock? 
jecause he perceives a beauty in all of them, from having often observed such 
tjects in their state of perfection. Every true specimen of perfection, or 
sen excellence, of whatever kind it may be, from the moral down to the phy- 

seal, elevates every instance of an inferior degree of excellence that we meet 
v,and sheds over it a portion of its own perfection.’ Re-read this last 
vutence; believe the truth therein embodied, and act upon it, ye youth, who, 
“turning from your travels, pass scornfully by all ordinary subjects with the 
uutlerent air of gentlemen who ‘have seen d—d finer things in their day.’ 
The motive which induces thousands, after a contemplation of the highest 
“uevements of human intelleet, and the rarest manifestations of nature, to 
swith contemptuous eye upon less high achievements, and less rare man 
“ations, is rankest affectation. The truth is expressed in the above extract; 
"the remarks are not more true than they are beautiful. For while it 

‘cals how all things of similar nature are interlinked by common sympa- 
““ lt exhibits the higher objects in every department shedding a consecra- 
“4g influence over the lower. As an illustration of the style of the entire 
Wry We extract the following: It is not more felicitous as an illustration, 
“tn it is indicative of the writer’s suggestive power, and of the curious know-~ 
“8° pre-supposed by him to be in the mind of every one who reads his work, 
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‘ But, if I thus tell you a plain, true story, you must not be surprised to find 
strange contrasts; the most common things ludicrously placed by the side of 
the noblest or gravest. Life, you know well, does not select and classify; 
does not present things by gradual transitions, but seems to delight in con- 
trasts; and is much like the index of an encyclopedia, where Locke follows 
Lobster; where Lace precedes Lacedemon; and Shakers is the neighboring 
article to Shakspeare. It places, like the old architects, a grinning monkey jy 
the capital of a column which supports the canopy of an altar; or covers the 
walls of the room where Jefferson drew up the Declaration of Independence, 
with scenes of Don Quixote’s life. Perhapsthe very spot on which he fastened 
his eye, when meditating how he should word that great instrument, now 
represents Sancho tossed like a fox. We meet with contrasts everywhere. 
To the version of the bible used by the freest nation of Europe, continues t 
be prefixed an address to one of England’s most obnoxious kings, drawn up in 
terms of most offensive flattery; whilst the women of the very sect which 
takes its name from its meekness, are sufficiently bold to speak in their pub- 
lic meetings. Does not the gay ribbon of fashion almost touch the gravestone 
which looks from the churchyard into Broadway? Captain Lyon found the 
nest of a snow-bunting built on the breast of a dead infant; and Domitian was 
brother to Titus, and a son of Vespasian; and Charles the Fifth’s own sister 
professed protestantism.? With these extracts we take leave of this excellent 
work. 


PAULDING’S WORKS. 





SaLMAGUNDI: oR THE WuHIM-wHaMS AND Opinions or Launcenor Lanestarr, 
EsQ., AND OTHERS. First series; intwo volumes. A new edition, corrected 
by the authors. New York: Harper & Brothers, 1835. 


Tur works of Mr. Paulding, have been separately and repeatedly noticed in 
the American periodicals, eer have even attracted the attention of the fasti- 
dious and captious dispensers of literary fame, in England. W hat is better, 
and more to the purpose, they have been very generally read. We cannot, 
however, avoid noticing the appearance of this edition, which is to contain 2 
complete collection of all the works of that distinguished writer, with his own 
corrections. 

No American writer enjoys, or deserves a higher place in the esteem an 
affection of his countrymen, than James K. Paulding, for no man has written 
better, and few have preserved through a long career the same national ton 
and unblemished purity. He is one of the few who have not condescended t) 
practice the meanness of courting the praise of foreign critics, in preference * 
the approbation of his own countrymen. His writings are free from the bligh: 
of foreign influence: he has neither adopted the sentiments, followed th 
models, nor imitated the vitiated phraseology of living European writers; 20 
still less has he cringed before the nod of their critics. His style and dict! 
are pure and manly; and his materials have been collected from the amp* 
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sores of his own country. American history and manners; American scenery 
and story—have furnished the themes for his fruitful and successful pen: and 
while he has thus contributed to the honor of his native land, he has applied 
the lash with unsparing severity to the malignant and mendacious traducers of 
our literature. We honor Paulding for his independence, and his patriotie 
feeling; and are gratified that his countrymen will have the opportunity of 
possessing a uniform edition of his works. 

' Buttwo volumes of this series have reached us. These contain the first 
part of Salmagundi—one of the most witty, spirited, and elegant productions 
of modern times. The English language contains nothing of the kind, which 
is superior to this delightful work. The satire is keen, playful, and just; the 
style easy, ornate, and classical; the whole aflair complete and excellent. 

‘Weare told in the preface that these papers were the joint production of 
Irving and Paulding; and that ‘the thoughts of the authors were so mingled 
together, and they were so literally joint productions, that it would be difficult 
rod useless, at this distance of time, to assign to each his exact share.’ 

Mr. Paulding commenced his literary career, twenty-five years ago, and has 
since pursued the thorny path of authorship, without intermission; and with 
great vigor and industry. If such a man shall not have earned the meed of 
lame, after spending so many years of honorable labor in the pursuit, then 
adeed is authorship a most thankless and precarious calling. 

We wish success to the enterprising gentlemen who have undertaken this 
publication, and most cordially recommend it to the public. 


AMERICAN MUSICAL JOURNAL. 


We have before us the seventh number of the first volume of a monthly peri- 
odical published in New York city, entitled, * American Musical Journal.’ 
le great object is to promote the knowledge of the art of music in this coune 
tty. The means for the attainment of this object are * biographical memoirs 
of the most eminent composers, ancient and medern, with critical remarks on 
their works; historical sketches of the music of different countries; the hi» 
ory, capabilities, peculiarities, and improvements of the different musical 
instruments; reviews of important musical publications; lists of new music; 
trginal papers on subjects calculated to advance our own musical interests, 
kc.’ So far as we have examined the character of these means, we deem them 
worthy of the high encomium which, by several leading periodicals, has been 
extended to them. As the subject of music is becoming of great interest in 
‘tis community, we regard the appearance of this periodical among us, as 
extremely fortunate. We hold it worthy the patronage of all who may desire 


ihe advancement of one of the most delightful of the arts. 
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ABSTRACT OF METEOROLOGICAL OBSERVATIONS, 


For the Month of Jury, 1835; taken at the Woodward High Sc 
sal Cincinnati. By Josern Ray, M. D. thea os 


1835. }} 








~ “Thermometer. |Barometer.| Course |Chartr) —— |Char’tr| 


mean | Wind.| of we Miscellany, 
min,|max.|m.tem.theight inte [aera | Wind. | er. 


a 


\47.8'78.0; 62.6 | 29.493 | w-w |lt.wd. fair. 
57.0|81.0 29.443 | nw-nw/lt.wd. fair. 
57.0/82.0 29.360 It.wd. fair. 
57.0)81.5) 29,320 It. bre. fair. 
59.7/72.5 29,285 It.bre. vari. rain 9-12 A, N. 
62.0'90.0 29.305 It. bre. fair, — }misty morning, 
63.0/88.2 29.285 It.bre. | .O2jvari. jrain evening, 
60.0)72.5 29.325 It.bre, cloudy. 
59.0\74.7 29.385 It.bre, vari. 
54.0\74.7 29.425 It. bre. vari. |thick fog mom. 
58.0|74.7 29.365 It.bre. | -OVivari., frain evening. 
74,2/86.0 29.320 It. bre. vari. 
70.0'86.0 29,235 It. bre, vari, 
61.0/72.5 29.240 It.bre. vari. 
15 |56.0\72.5 29.310 It.bre. clear. |foggy morning. 
16 57.0}77.0 29.325 It.bre. clear. 
17 '61.0|77.0 29.360 It.bre. clear, 
18 98.0/88.2 29,370 It. bre, vari, 
19 |68.0)81.5 29.340 It.bre. vari. 
20 |64.0/81.5 29.335 It.bre, vari. 
21 '56.0/81.5 29.460 | w-e Istr.wd. clear. 
99 |55.0/86.0 29.510 E-E |/t.bre. cleas, 
23 66.0/86.0 29.440 | E-s (lt.bre. | .O3|vari. frain304P, M. 
24 |71.5|86.0 29.340 | s-sw |it.bre. | .51|vari. 
25 |72.0/86.0 29.315 | sw-s |it.bre. | .63}vari. 
26 |74.0)92.7 29.375 | s-w  jit.bre. cloudy. 
27 |74.0)86.0 29.360 | w-—w |It.bre. cloudy. 
98 73.5,92.8 29.335 | w-—w |{it.bre. vari, 
29 |70.0/90.5 29.340 | w-E |it.bre. vari. 
29.261 | E-s |it.bre. clear. 


30 |68,0)92.7 
31 |73.0}90.5 29.181 | s—w [it.bre. | .25}/cloudy.{foggy morning. 


Mean temperature of the air, (Fahrenheit’s scale) 71° 69 
Maximum height of thermometer, - - = 92° 80 
Minimum height of thermometer, —- - 47° 80 
Range ofthermometer, - - - ° 45° 00 
Warmest day, July 28th. 

Coldest day, July Ist. 

Mean height of barometer, (English inches) : 29.3465 
Maximum height of barometer, ee - 29.53 
Minimum height of barometer, wre - 29.18 
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| Date. | 
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Range of barometer, a ee: 35 
Perpendicular depth of rain (English inches) - 


- 246 
Direction of Wind: NE. 4 days—E. 3 days—S. 4 days—SW. 24 days—W. 164 . 
days—N W. 1 day. ; 
Weather: Clear and fair 11 days—variable 16 days—cloudy 4 days. 
This month has been remarkably dry, and the harvest season unusually late. An | 


intelligent farmer in the northwestern part of Virginia remarked, that he had not seen 
the harvest so backward during a period of forty years. 





